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THE EXPEDITION OF WORK IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 
The new Commissioner of Patents, the Hon. John 
§. Seymour, deserves praise for his recent efforts to 
bring up to date the work now pending in the United 
States Patent Office. About May 1 he issued a cir- 
cular letter to the examiners complaining of the con- 
dition of the work, especially upon the amended cases, 
and urging the bringing up of such cases either to 
date or to a period within ten days of date. As the 
effects of this letter were not apparent, on May 24 he 
issued Order No. 818, directing the same operation, 
and directing the examiners to give amended cases 
preference, even if it resulted in the falling behind of 
new cases. The general tendency of this, it will be 
seen, is to bring all pending matter more nearly up to 
an even level. In some of the examining divisions 
this order produced an excellent effect. To other divi- 
sions, where no considerable gain was apparent, the 
Commissioner wrote special letters calling attention to 
the above order, with the request for its observance. 
Probably one-half of the primary examiners received 
one of these special communications. Counting 
amended and new cases together, the Commissioner’s 
efforts in the expedition of business since May 1, 1898, 
have been rewarded by a gain of probably 3,000 cases. 
A slight falling behind is noted at the middle of the 
present month, but this is due to the diminution of 
force in the office, owing to the taking of their annual 
vacations by the members of the examining corps. 
Se et 
OF PUBLICATION OF 

OFFICE GAZETTE. 

‘At last, after a considerable delay, the Patent Office 
Gazette may be said to have resumed publication. The 
issue dated July 4is now out. In a few days we are 
promised the Gazette of July 11; the other Gazettes 
are to come out so that the issue of August 1 will be 
but a few days late, and unless some unforeseen acci- 
dent occurs, the issues subsequent to August 1 are to 
appear on time. In the matter of the new contract we 
have ascertained the following facts: Last year the 
cost of printing of the official Gazette exceeded $56,000. 
The old contractor, when the time came for making 
tenders for the work, presented the same bid as be- 
fore, although the amount appropriated was less than 
the estimated cost as calculated on the bid tendered 
by him. The new contractors have contracted that 
the aggregate cost of the Gazette will not exceed $45, 000. 
This would indicate, if the proviso is carried out, a 
saving to the government of $11,000 per annum, which 
is something well worth considering. We have, how- 
ever, before this, had occasion to remark on the excel- 
| | lence of the work exemplified by the old publication. 

We are sorry to say that the new one is of very far in- 
ferior character. This is so true that the saving even 
S| of $11,000 per annum could not for a moment be held 
to compensate for such pronounced inferiority both in 
the printing and the illustrating. In 1885 the work 
was taken from the old contractors for part of one issue, 
but the same company completed that issue and was 
eventually retained as the contractor. In a journal of 
such wide circulation as the Patent Office Gazette, there 
is one paramount interest to be considered, which is 
that of the public. Viewing the character of the print- 
ing and illustrating of the new Gazette, this interest 
now seems certainly overlooked, and the small and 
possibly uncertain economy does not justify the de- 
scent to a lower character of work. 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT SUITS. 

A number of suits have within the past few years 
been brought by the owners of the Edison electric light 
patents against opposition companies, to enjoin the 
manufacture and use of incandescent electric lamps. 
Recently several decisions have been given by the 
courts, in which the general consensus of opinion was 
in favor of the Edison patent ; but since the bringing 
of these suits new matter has been brought into the 
case and by special motions has been introduced into 
them. This matter is the claim of Henry Goebel, of 
this city, who is asserted to have anticipated Edison's 
inventions and to have made what is virtually an 
Edison lamp long before the date of Edison’s inven- 
tion or patent. Our readers will recollect that some 
months ago we published a description of Goebel’s 
claims. The entire state of the case, both as regards 
the grounds on which the original Edison patent rests 
and as regards any modification of the scope of such 
patent brought about by the alleged Goebel structures, 
we find most ably presented in a decision handed down 
on July 20, by Judge Seamans, of the United States 
Circuit Court, sitting at Milwaukee. 

The position that Edison occupies in the field of in- 
eandescent electric lighting is a peculiar one. The 
satisfactory subdivision of the electric light will be re- 
membered by many as being one of the early difficul- 
ties encountered by the inventor in the early days of 
electric lighting. This difficulty was the most frequent- 
ly quoted one. The use of incandescent carbon rods 
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for electric lighting demanded a very heavy current 
with consequent increase of size of the conductors. 
This made electric lighting a commercial impossibility 
owing to the expense required for the street and house 
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maiie and wires. It was here that Edison appeared 
with his invention. In the famous second claim of his 
patent he claims ‘‘ The combination of carbon filaments 
with a receiver made entirely of glass, and conductors 
passing through the glass and from which receiver the 
air is exhausted, for the purposes set forth.” Here we 
have a high resistance lamp at once described, for, as 
electrical resistances go, a carbon filament could not, 
if made according to the patent, be of anything but 
high resistance. But a high resistance carbon fila- 
ment is subject to disintegration and combustion by 
the smallest possible trace of air or carbonic acid gas. 
In the sealed glass globe is found the chamber in which 
a perfect vacuum can be conserved. 

It is also perfectly true that to give this claim 
as wide scope under the patent statutes as the inven- 
tion would seem to deserve is difficult. Edison in his 
early work on the incandescent lamp pursued his ex- 
periments under such conditions as to impart a pe- 
euliarly meritorious character to his investigations. 
The wizard of Menlo Park, as he was then called, ex- 
hibited his laboratory so freely and conducted his 
work so openly that he established for himself a very 
specific character as the inventor of the subdivision of 
the electric light. It is for this reason the decisions 
in his favor appear peculiarly consonant with the equi- 
ties of the case, although it is impossible to stretch the 
law to cover the popular conception of his invention. 
In Judge Seamans’ decision this peculiar status of 
Edison seems very satisfactorily The 
doubtful authenticity of the Goebel testimony is in- 
sisted on, the rejection of Goebel’s claims by various 
inventors and counsel prior to the bringing of the suit 
is spoken of. and an injunction is granted in favor of 
the Edison Electric Light Company against the Oconto 
Company, against whom the suit was brought. This 
decision is granted in the face of a decision but three 
months old, to the opposite effect, rendered by Judge 
Hallett in the Eastern District of Missouri. Judge 
Hallett apparently considered the Goebel claims oi 
such moment as to refuse the injunction, provided a 
bond was tendered by the defendants. It is hard to 
read Judge Seamans’ decision without believing that 
it is he who has taken the right course, although he 
tempers it by granting leave to the defendants to move 
for the requirement of a bond by the complainants to 
indemnify the defendants for any damages they may 
suffer if the patent shall be finally declared invalid. 
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THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 
STOCK. 

The recent fall in the prices of all securities in Wali 
Street has been attended by a great decline in the 
value of the General Electric stock, which represents 
the consolidation of the Edison General and Thomson- 
Houston companies. Since last October the stock has 
fallen from 120 to 3114; how much of this is due to panic 
and how much to any really valid estimate of the 
earning capacity of the company it is impossible to 
say. It is, however, something worthy of note, as the 
General Electric Company represents the leading 
electric syndicate of the country, and so phenomenal a 
change in the value of its stock in its relations to elec- 
trical development possesses a quasi-scientific import. 
It represents science and invention in Wall Street. 
The recent decisions in the Edison electric light case 
alluded to elsewhere have doubtless had their effect, 
as they have not been as sweepingly in favor as was to 
have been hoped. If the Goebel claims prove to be 
ill founded, it will seem that by their exploitation a 
great injustice has been done to investors in electric 
securities. 
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Tue Engineers’ Congress will be held during the 
week beginning July 31, and practically all of the ar- 
rangements for these congresses have been perfected. 
A large number of papers have already been handed 
in, and many more are promised in each division. 
Many of these papers will be presented in abstract, 
while others will be presented by title only. It would 
be quite impossible to conceive of a more attractive 
programme than this one, as papers will be presented 
by leading engineers, not only from all parts of the 
United States, but from all parts of the world, discuss- 
ing leading: engineering works of recent date. This 
is true of all the divisions, including mining engineer- 
ing, metallurgical engineering, military engineering, 
mechanical engineering, etc. The subject of engineer- 
ing education will have several meetings devoted to its 
consideration. Papers will be presented and discussed 
by leading teachers in engineering schouls from all 
parts of the United States, as well as from Great 
Britain and elsewhere. The rooms of the Engineering 
Society at No. 10 Van Buren Street grow in popularity 
as their existence becomes more generally known, and 
the social meetings held Monday evenings have be- 
come an important event of the season with engineers 
im Chicago. 

——_——___ _—»+ 0 + 

In New York City there are so many railway lines, 
steam elevated, cable and horse cars, that one may 
ride for six hours at a total cost of 50 cents, 
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In the Palace of Mechanic Arts at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition the various exhibits in which the 
work of manufacture is carried on attract the greatest 
attention. They are many of these exhibits and they 
are always surrounded by interested audiences. The 
lookers-on appear even to begrudge the operatives the 
little time for lunch at noon, when the machinery is 
stopped. Most of these exhibits sell souvenirs that are 
made on the spot. 

One of the most interesting of these exhibits is that 

of the Crown Fountain Pen Company, Chicago, which 
has in constant operation over a dozen machines illus- 
trating the making of pens. The gold from which the 
pens are made is received in sheets, stamped, split and 
completed, even to the work of pointing with iridium 
ints. 
The manufacture of thimbles is shown by Simons 
Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia. The cups or blanks 
as they come in the rough from the press are finished 
in this exhibit. The operation of putting the many 
small indentations upon the thimble is called knurling, 
and one man can knur!l about forty-five dozen thimbles 
aday. In addition to knurling, he smooths off the 
surface and ornaments, burnishes and finishes the 
thimble within and without. 

The Knowles Loom Works, of Worcester, Mass., oc- 
cupy a large space with a variety of looms, which are 
operated in weaving ribbons, worsted dress goods, 
silks, plain, figured and’ brocaded, carpeting, gingham 
and other fabrics. The Crompton Loom Works have 
a similar display, including a very wide loom which 
weaves rugs. 

There are several exhibits in which silk badges, with 
pictures of Columbus, President or Mrs. Cleveland, 
as souvenirs are made ; also figured silk handkerchiefs 
and other fabrics. 

Schaum & Uhlinger, of Philadelphia, occupy a 
large space in which they weave these and other souve- 
nirs and also weave silk cloth in a design and at the 
same time put over the groundwork figure another 
figure which gives the work an effect of hand embroi- 
dery. 

Another interesting exhibit is that of the Star 
and Crescent Mills, of Philadelphia, by which Turk- 
ish toweling is made in various sizes, and young 
women operatives tie the knots in the fringes with sur- 
prising rapidity. As a comparison of new methods 
with old ones there is shown in this same exhibit a 
Turkish hand loom operated by a Turk, showing the 
slow and tedious manner in which this toweling was 
originally manufactured. 

The Willimantic Thread Company oceupy a large 
space with several machines. The thread is received 
here either in the hank or on bobbins. If in the hank, 
the thread is wound on bobbins and is rewound from 
these bobbins on spools. The spooler is an automatic 
machine, which requires only that the spools be fed 
into a trough and that the thread be fastened on the 
spool. The machine automatically takes the spools 
one at a time from the trough and, after the thread is 
fastened, winds until the spool is filled, then catches 
the thread, drops the spool into a receptacle, then 
takes up an empty spool and proceeds as before. 
Another machine pastes the labels on the ends of the 
spools, requiring no more attention than that of feed- 
ing the spools into a trough. 

The Lowell Machine Shops, Lowell, Mass., illustrate 
the processes of weaving cotton cloth, beginning with 
the bale of cotton and ending with the finished cloth, 
marked, stamped and ready for market. The baled 
cotton is opened and the cotton run through the sev- 
eral operations from the picker through the spinning 
of the yarn, then is transferred to the looms and woven. 

One of the most ingenious little devices exhibited is 
an electric engraving machine. The cutting point re- 
ceives its energy in the form of rapid pulsations from 
the electricity, and if the operator is skillful in sketch- 
ing, he need only take this tool in his hand and guide 
it according to the design he wishes to engrave ; and 
the work is done nearly as quickly as a sketch could 
be made with a pencil. Souvenirs in variety are en- 
graved while the purchaser waits. 

Several manufacturers of sewing machines and em- 
broidering machines make extensive exhibits of their 
machines in operation. 

Several large printing presses, exhibited by the Chi- 
cago daily papers, run at specified times, printing 
papers at a speed of from 10,000 to 40,000 copies per 
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is the starting of the 2,000 horse power Allis engine, 
the king of the engine plant. 

An innocent-looking machine shows a cylinder about 
four feet in diameter, the surface of which is roughly 
engraved with no ostensible intent or purpose. But 
when in operation a board of maple, whitewood, box- 
wood or almost any other wood, when fed into one 
end of the machine, comes out at the other end trans- 
formed into such a perfect imitation of quartered oak 
that only an experienced dealer would detect the 
manufactured article from the genuine. 

Probably the largest machine tool shown in the 
Palace of Mechanic Arts is the planing machine ex- 
hibited by the Niles Tool Works Company. It weighs 
270,000 pounds, and has a capacity for planing to the 
width of 144 inches and to a length of 32 feet or more. 
This is believed to be the largest planer ever built. A 
machine of this size is now used in the works of the 
General Electric Company, at Lynn, Mass. The table 
of this planer is one casting, weighing thirty-five tons. 
The machine is connected with the power plant of the 
Exposition, so that its working can be shown. The 
table returns at a speed three and one-half times 
greater than when it is feeding. By the use of an 
auxiliary attachment, which can be placed or adjusted 
on either side of the machine, a cutting width of 2% 
feet is afforded. This company also exhibits several 
other large machines, including a horizontal ten-foot 
boring and milling machine, a six-foot boring and 
turning mill, a 63 inch heavy forge turning lathe, and 
other machines. 

In the Transportation building there is a most inter- 
esting exhibit from Germany, consisting of part of a 
plank road that was built by the Romans over a moor 
near Osnabrueck. It was a military road constructed 
across this moor ten and one-half mileslong. It has 
been buried under moss all these centuries, but was 
uncovered last year from a depth of six feet of moss 
and other accumulation. The planks are quite badly 
decayed, but show faithfully the manner in which the 
road was constructed. Each plank seems to rest on 
the one ahead of it, and is pinned to the ground with 
a wooden pin eighteen inches or so’ long, passing 
through a hole in the plank at each end. 

A tramway exhibit, also made by Germany, com- 
prises a type of tramway that was used in the six- 
teenth century, and occasionally seen even at this 
day in some districts of Hungary. It presents a small 
wooden car of about two barrels capacity mounted on 
wheels which are but little larger than the hub of the 
wheel of an ordinary draught wagon. These wheels 
run on rails of wood laid about thirty inches apart. 
A switch forms part of the model. Crude as this model 
is, it reproduces completely the general plan upon 
which tramways are constructed at this day. Another 
exhibit reproduces the track of a tramway that was 
in use in Wales in 1776. Therails are a yard in length, 
and are of the angle rail type, having a guard of con- 
siderable height on the inside. The rails are of cast 
iron, fish-bellied. Each joint rests upon a roughly 
hewn stone about fifteen inches square. It was upon 
this road that Trevethick made an unsuccessfui effort 


Other models of tracks on this plan of construction 
are shown, each showing an improvement in some re- 
spect over those preceding it, until the modern method 
of railway construction is reached. The development 
of the modern railroad track with various modifica- 
tions is followed down to the latest practice. 

A collective exhibit of the products of the seven great 
Northwestern States traversed by the Northern Pacific 
Railroed Company is made by this company in a train 
of exhibit cars, which are fine specimens of car build- 
ing and which are fitted up with an exceedingly attrac- 
tive display of products of the Northwest. These cars 
were built at the shops of this railroad company and 
are vestibuled, and also have large bay windows on 
each side, reaching from the floor to the roof. The in- 
terior of the cars is ornamented with fancy woods from 
the forests in these States; also with grains and grasses. 
Large displays are made of ores and minerals of all 
kinds, building stones, and also the various products 
of the soil, including hops, flax, tobacco, etc. Each 
fruit in season is exhibited, showing the perfectness 
to which it reaches in these States, which are Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. Many fine photographs of 
scenes along the route add much interest to the ex- 
hibit. 

In the Palace of Mining, the Russell process of lixi- 
viation for free and rebellious silver and silver-gold 
ores and tailings is well illustrated by a complete work- 
ing model one-twentieth in size. This model illustrates 
a plant in operation which has a capacity of 125 tons. 
The entire operation of this process is demonstrated, 
from the placing of crushed ore in the vat to the recov- 
ering the metals and clarifying the chemicals. 

The entire south gallery of the Mining building is 
occupied by the exhibit of American tin plate indus- 
tries. It begins with samples of ore of the tin and of 
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Another incident that draws many spectators daily | from the Temescal, California, mines. Many samples 


are shown, illustrating the various operations through 
which the metals pass before the plate is complete. 
Steel billets are shown in several stages of complete- 
ness up to the last stage, in which the sheet steel is 
ready for the dipping operation. Large sheets of 
American tin and also many samples of terne plates are 
shown, both singly andin cases, Coke, limestone, and 
other ingredients used in the operation of preparing 
tin add to the completeness of the exhibit. In the 
South Dakota exhibit, tin ore from the Harney’s Peak 
mines is exhibited, and California makes further ex- 
hibits of tin in this building and also in its State 
building. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company, Connellsville, Pa., 
occupies a large space with models of coke ovens, sain- 
ples of coke, and other accessories to the coke business. 
There is hardly a more practical and instructive ex- 
hibit than this. It shows a bank of sixty-four coke 
ovens in miniature, each oven complete in itself and 
being as natural as life by the use of illuminating gas, 
which is burning at all times. There is a superstruc- 
ture over the shaft of a coal mine, with other necessary 
buildings to contain the engine and boiler plant, ma- 
chine shop, etc. The engine plant isa perfect work- 
ing model, so that by moving a small lever the engine 
is made to run, and the hoists which raise the 
coal up a shaft run up and down, fuily explaining 
the manner in which the coal is raised from the 
mine to the bins overhead. The small cars, or 
larries, which convey the coal from the bins to the 
ovens, and which have a capacity sufficient to 
fill one oven, are run back and forth on a track be- 
tween the double row of ovens. In front of the ovens 
are piles of coke, barrows, and railway tracks from 
which the coke is shipped directly from the ovens to 
market. Four model tenement houses, such as are 
built by this company for its miners, form part of this 
exhibit, which in reality represents only a smail part 
of the Standard plant, which comprises 905 ovens. 
| Another feature of this exhibit is. a model bin and 
‘hoisting plant on a somewhat larger scale, which illus- 
trates in somewhat more detail the manner in which 
coal is raised from the mine. This plant is of the most 
modern type, having a steel superstructure with all 
the latest appliances. 

A large map of the United States, giving the loca- 
tion of each coal deposit in the country, and of every 
coal mine in operation, forms another exhibit. This 
map is 18X36 feet in size, and is stretched out on the 
floor under glass so asto be readily studied. Sur- 
rounding it are shelves filled with samples of coal, 
each numbered to correspond with numbers on the 
map, so that visitors at the Exposition who wish 
something more than the superficial view of this ex- 
hibit can see samples of coal from every mine in 
operation. Twenty-three States are represented in 
these samples. Another interesting exhibit from Pitts- 
burg, Pa., shows the manner in which river steamers 
take big tows of barges of coal down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. This model represents a typical 
stern-wheel steamer with twenty barges in tow; each 
barge is supposed to represent a barge 130 feet long, 
25 feet wide, and having a capacity of 13,000 bushels. 
At present tows are often twice the size of that 
represented, not infrequently asemuch as 20,000 tons 
being transported in one tow. 

The exhibit made by religious organizations is in 
the northwestern corner of the gailery of the Palace 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. These exhibits 
are almost entirely of tracts and other church liter- 
ature, together with portraits and photographs. The 
American Bible Society occupies one of the most ad- 
vantageous booths, and displays Bibles in a large 
variety of bindings and sizes, from souvenirs of the 
Exposition to finely bound volumes. There are 
Bibles printed in 242 languages. Included among 
these is the Bible as just translated for the use of the 
natives in the Gilbert Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, 
representing the last work of translation of the 
society. A fewof the historical Bibles owned by this 
society are shown, among them being pages from 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, edition of 1685, and a copy of 
the first edition of the authorized version, printed in 
1611. This is what is termed the King James ver- 
sion. There is also a fine reprint of the first book 
ever printed in which movable type wasused. This 
bears date of 1450, and is the Scriptures in Latin. 
In one corner of the showcase is the “curiosity cor- 
ner,” containing a variety of articles that have been 
paid in exchange for copies of the Bible. The most 
highly prized article is a Chinese coin, which is be- 
lieved to be 1850 years old. 

Inside the north entrance of the Government build- 
ing is the United States hatching exhibit. The last 
fish was hatched a month ago, and Mr. Day, by way 
of giving effective illustrations of the process of arti- 
ficial fish culture, has had recourse to some very in- 
genious devices. There are various styles of hatching 
machines. Practically they are constructed on the 
same general principle. Perhaps the glass jar machine 











hour. Crowds assemble every day to watch the start- 
ing of the printing presses. 
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gives the most satisfactory results. As its name im- 
(Continued on page 86.) 
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AN IMPROVED PRINTER'S COMPOS_NG STICK. 
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driving, now becoming more and more recognized as a 


The illustration shows a compositor’s stick designed | desideratum for central station and electric traction 
to be conveniently supported from the body, in-| purposes among leading electrical engineers in this 


stead of being held in one hand, so that both hands | country. 


In Fig. 2 the method of winding is shown. 


may be atilized in setting up the type, the stick | The core is composed of a round disk of papier mache, 
being also provided with a yieldingly mounted plate | which is divided into a number of segments, 32 in 
to hold the type in place while the line is being/| this instance. Starting from a point, R, the arma- 


formed. 


Arthur A. Hill, of No. 827 West Twenty-third Street, 





HILL'S PRINTER'S COMPOSING STICK. 


New York City. The bottom plate of the stick, where 
it is usually held in the hand, is connected by a set 
screw with the outer end of a bent rod, whose inner 
vertical portion is held in a socket formed in a belt 
strapped around the body of the compositor, the arm 
being adjustably held at the desired height by a set 
screw. In the L-shaped adjustable piece, by means 
of which the length of the line is regulated, and also 
in the end piece at the outer end of the line, are 
grooves about haif-type high, extending in the direc- 
tion of the length of the column. In these grooves 
slide lugs on the ends of a yieldingly mounted plate, 
fitting the measure to which the stick is set, as would 
a compositor’s rale, but the plate is straight only on 
upper part 
to 


ite lower portion, its 
being bent or rolled outward 
form a mouth-like opening for con- 
veniently inserting the type be- 
tween the plate and an ordinary 
printer’s rule. In of leaded 
matter, the spacing lead will an- 
swer the purpose of the printer's 
rule. This enables the compositor 
to place the type in position with- 
out following the motion of the 
hand with the eye. The ends of a 
spring band, extending over a part 
of the back of the stick, engage 
the lugs on the ends of the sliding 
plate, and hold it yieldingly against 
the type as the line is being formed, 
so that it is not necessary to hold 


case 


each piece in place by the thumb 
until the next one is inserted, and 
both hands may be used to pick 
up the type from the case and 
piace them in position in the stick. 


neten 
DESROZIERS CONTINUOUS 
CURRERT DYNAMO. 

We present an illustration of a 
type of dynamo which possesses 
some feataresof marked original- 
ity, and which, 2ngineering says, 
hasbeen making rapid strides in the 
estimation of electrical engineers 
and the public on the Continent. 

The inventor of this machine is M. 
Edouard Desroziers, ingeuieur des 
mines et expert pres le conseil de la 
Prefecture de la Seine, weil known 
in connection with electric lighting 
and traction enterprise in Franee, 
where the dynamo we illustrate has 
for some years past been supersed- 
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ing other types in the leading cen- 
tral stations in that country. 

suffice 
to indicate the striking features of 
this dynamo machine. Our ilius- 
tration is of a 100 kilowatt ma- 
chine, which, it will be seen, has 
the general appearance of a mu)- 
tipolar dynamo. The special fea- 
ture is to be found in the armature, 
which is built up without an iron 
core, and which, owing to its large 
diameter, is well adapted to direct 


A short description will 





The improvement has been patented by Mr. | ture conductor is curved along the circumference until 





it reaches asegment at C, where it is passed through 
the perforated papier mache disk, and carried radially | 
| down the other side to the hub, where, at d, it is again 
threaded through the disk. It is then carried along the 
hub until a segment at A is reached, 
when it is brought radially up to the 
‘circumference again, and so on until 
| the whole armature is wound. The 
threading of the wire through the per- 
| forated and recessed disk holds the 
conductor rigidly in place, thus dispos- 
ing of a fruitful source of trouble in 
dynamo machines as ordinarily con- 
structed. The papier mache is cut 
away, as in Fig. 8, finally, thus result- 
ing in thorough ventilation for the 
whole structure, and so enabling a 
higher current density than usual to 
be employed. Stability is given to 
the whole by ‘‘spiders” of German 
silver, keyed on to the shaft, and 
preventing the displacement of the 
disk and its conductors. More than 
forty-five of these machines have been supplied to 
the French navy, and as many more are in course 
of construction, while the Messageries Maritimes 
and other steamship lines have adopted them largely. 
But it is for the purpose of central station and 
electric traction that these dynamos have made their 
special mark. Four dynamos, with an output of 640 
horse power, have been installed at the central station 
|in the Rue de Bondy, Paris, and the same number of 
| equal power at the central station of the Nord. 
Fourteen dynamos aggregating 2,200 horse power have 
been supplied to the Compagnie Parisienne de l’Air 
Comprimé for the Popp central stations in the same 
way. Among many private installations those of 
Baron Alphonse Rothschild and Baron Gustav Roth- 
schild, at the Chateau de Ferrieres and the Chateau 
de la Versine, may be enumerated. Many others have 














been supplied to the governments and private firms in 
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Russia and Austria. In all, dynamos aggregating 
about 12,000 horse power have been manufactured by 
the Maison Breguet, who are the makers of the dynamo 
in France, and it will thus be seen that these machines 
are adapted for all purposes for which continuous cur- 
rent dynamos may be required. 


A STRONG AND CHEAP BEDSTEAD. 

An iron bedstead especially adapted for use -in 
prisons, insane asylums, ete., is shown in the picture, 
and has been patented by Mr. John J. Dugan, of 
Salem, Oregon. As will be seen, it is made of but few 





DUGAN’S INDESTRUCTIBLE BEDSTEAD. 


parts, strongly put together, and there are no legs or 
other pieces which can be wrenched from the bed and 
used as weapons. The head and foot pieces each con- 
sist of a single length of bent iron pipe, the opposite 
posts thus formed being connected by cross braces 
which are simply iron rods extending through the 
posts. On each post isan ordinary T-coupling, held 
in place by a bolt, the couplings supporting the side 
bars, which are simply pipes screwed into the nip- 
ples of the couplings and fastened by bolts. At the 
head and foot are transverse angle irons, having per- 
forations to which the mattress may be fastened, each 
iron being recessed at the ends to fit against the coup- 
lings, and having end straps bent around and fast- 
ened to the nipples by bolts, whereby all the parts are 
firmly bound together. The woven wire mattress is 
stretched from one end angle iron to the other, and 
its ends are doubled under straps or bars fastened to 
the tops of the irons by bolts, thus 
finnly clamping the mattress in 
place. 

—_—\__2e—____ 
Language in Determining 
Human Races, 

French anthropologists agree 
that a few anatomical characters 
are not enough to determine a type 
of race, and that it is necessary to 
investigate all or as many as pos- 
sible of such characters. Anthro- 
pology does not interfere with eth- 
nology, because each has its dis- 
tinetive field of inquiry. Anthro- 
pology does not say that physical 
characters are superior or inferior 
to linguistic characters ; it says that 
the two sciences are of a different 
order and for a different purpose. 
The first relates to the physical 
element constituting peoples ; the 
second to the classification of these 
peoples. Language grows, loses, 
borrows, changes, transforms, and 
all this independent of anthropo- 
logical characters such as beliefs, 
customs, industries. Physical char- 
acters are hereditary and inherent 
in the blood, but linguistic char- 
acters are not. If a Red Indian is 
born among strangers and without 
the society of his parents or race, 
he wil) speak not his own language 
but that of those who rear him ; 
but he wil] retain all of the physi- 
eal characters of his race, notwith- 
standing. Different and opposing 
races may speak the same lan- 
guage, and on the other hand the 
same race may speak different Jan- 
guages. 

ee oe 

Ir not absolutely the oldest, the 
Stora Kopparberget in Sweden is 
the oldest copper mine of which 
we have any official figures. It 
has been worked continuously for 
nearly 800 years, and a table is 
given which shows the production 
for each year since 1633. This is 
probably the only mine in the 
world for which figures of produc- 
tion for 260 years can be shown. 
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A REVERSING GEAR FOR ENGINES. 


To facilitate the reversing of the engine without the 
use of the link motion is the object of the improve- 
ment represented in the illustration, which forms the 
subject of a patent issued to Messrs. Thomas F. 
Whittington and William A. Fishering, of Xenia, 
Ohio. The cylinder has the usual inlet ports, and the 
ted to register with sets of ports 


exhaust port adap 


formed in a movable valve seat held adjustably in the 
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steam chest on the cylinder, as shown in the small 
view. A stem connected to the movable valve seat 
extends through one end of the steam chest, and is 
pivotally connected with a lever in reach of the engi- 
neer, when the improvement is applied to an ordinary 
engine, but in a locomotive this lever is connected to a 
rod which extends to within easy reach in the cab. 
On the movable valve seat, over the respective ports, 
are slide valves whose stems extend through stuffing 
boxes inone end of the steam chest, the outer ends 
of the stems being connected with arms, one of which 
is secured on a transverse shaft while the other is se- 
cured on a sleeve loosely mounted on the shaft. On 
the shaft and on the sleeve are arms connected by 
links with the ends of an arm secured at its middle on 
a rocking shaft, an arm secured to which is connected 
with a sleeve sliding on a rod on the pitman, the 
swinging motion of which imparts a longitudinal 
sliding motion to the valve stems in opposite direc- 
tions. With the movable valve seat in one position 
one of the slide valves is rendered inactive, and with it 
in another position the other slide valve is inactive, 
and by giving but a half movement to the movable 
valve seat, the two sets of ports can be dis- 
connected from the cylinder ports, enabling 
the engineer to shut off steam in case of 
accident to the throttle or other parts of 
the locomotive. As the movable seat can 
readily be changed whenever it is desired to 
reverse the engine, the usual link motion 
employed for reversing is entirely dispensed 
with. 
ek 
A HANDSOME TEAM OF CATTLE. 

To the Editor of the Scientific American: 

After having your paper in our family 
since 1859 I take the liberty to send you a 
picture of three white cattle, the Jumbo 
team, weight 6,000 pounds, half brothers, 
not three days difference in age. All white 
as snow from three cows that were not 
alike. The breeding being remarkable. 
Names Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus as they 
stand. They are used as a team for all 
heavy farm work, are quiet and thoroughly 
broken, making a powerful team. They 
were bred by me, and are six years old. 

Jas. GALLOWAY. 

Pontiac, Michigan, 1898. 

—————eee Oe 
Growth of the Great West. 

The Mississippi River has 600 affluents 
whose courses are marked upon the m«p, 
and a drainage area of 1,257,545 square 
miles. The traveler embarking upon a 
steamboat can sail from Pittsburg, 4,300 
miles, to Fort Benton, Mont., and from 
Minneapolis, 2,200 miles, to Port Eads, on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Should he choose to extend his 
voyage to the head of navigation upon its 45 naviga- 
ble tributaries, his outward journey would exceed 
16,000 miles, through 23 States and Territories of the 
Union, says the Industrial World. 

This stupendous water system is equivalent to a 
land-locked harbor, an estuary or an arm of the sea, 
penetrating into the North American continent farther 
than from New York to Liverpool, with a coast line of 
32,000 miles, having hundreds of populous towns and 
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cities, and innumerable ports and havens, from which 
the agricultural and manufactured products of one- 
third of the arable surface of the United States can be 
shipped to all parts of the globe. The territory which 
it drains is considerably larger than central Europe. 
Lying wholly in the temperate zone, equally removed 
from the languors of the tropics and the rigors of the 
pole, its climate favorable to health and longevity, its 
calcareous soil adapted to every variety of agriculture, 
it is the region where the elements 
of prosperity are most abundant 
and stable, and the conditions of 
happiness most permanent and se- 
cure among the habitaticns of men. 

One hundred years ago, the pio- 
neers from New England, the ad- 
vance guard of the great column of 
Anglo-Saxon migration that has 
during the interval marched to the 
Pacifie, abolishing the frontier and 
eonquering the desert, descended 
the western slopes of the Alleghe- 
nies into the valley of the Ohio and 
disappeared in its solitudes. Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis were 
outposts of civilization, exposed to 
the brand and the tomahawk. A 
few log huts, trading stations and 
mission houses were scattered along 
the crumbling banks of the rivers 
and in the profound depths of the 
forests. There were neither high- 
ways nor public conveyances, com- 
merce, agriculture nor manufac- 
tures, no schools, churches, nor so- 
ciety, nothing but nature and its vicissitudes, the savage 
and his prey. From that unsurveyed wilderness, in less 
than a century, 21 States have been admitted into the 
Union, having an area of 800,000,000 acres, a population 
of more than 35,000,000, and wealth beyond meas- 
ffrement or computation. Sparsely inhabited, with 
rude and unscientific methods, its resources hardly 
touched, the States of the Mississippi Valley last year 
produced more than three-quarters of the sugar, coal, 
corn, iron, oats, wheat, cotton, tobacco, lead, hay, 
lumber, wool, pork, beef, horses, and mules of the en- 
tire country, together with a large fraction of its gold 
and silver. Their internal commerce is already greater 
than all the foreign commerce of the combined na- 
tions of the earth. 

China supports 400,000,000 people upon an area 
smaller and less fertile. The civilization of Egypt, 
whose monuments have for forty centuries excited the 
awe and admiration of mankind, was nourished by 
the cultivation of less than 10,000 square miles, in the 
narrow valley and delta of the Nile. The delta of the 
Rhine, and the adjacent lands reclaimed from the Zuy- 
der Zee, less than 15,000 square miles, have long sus- 
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l tained the United Kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
| given to a dense population wealth, comfort, and con- 
‘tentment. The delta of the Mississippi, below its 
junction of the Ohio, richer than the Nile or Rhine, ex- 
ceeds the combined area of Holland and Egypt, and is 
destined, under the stimulus of free labor and the in- 
centives of self-government, to build a fabric of society 
more opulent and enduring. Add to this the inex- 
haustible alluvium of the streams above, and the fer- 


metic of the past has no logarithms with which to 
compute the problems of the economic and commer- 
cial future of the West. It wili be predominant in the 
development, not of this country alone, but of the 
hemisphere, and will give direction to the destinies of 
the human race. 

When the first furrow was broken on the prairies of 
Illinois, there was not an iron plowshare in the 
world. Men are yet living who might have seen the 
first steamboat on Western waters, on her trial trip 
from Pittsburg, in 1811, and who were in active life 
when the first passenger rode in a raiiway train, and 
the first telegraphic dispatch was sent. The early set- 
tlers of Missouri had to depend on flint and tinder for 
fire. Most of the inventions in machinery, nearly all 
the appliances for comfort and convenience, were un- 
known to the pioneers of the West. Their victories 
were won with few of the methods and devices now re- 
garded as indispensable in even the humbilest walks cf 
life. When its agricultural, mining, and manufactur- 
ing resources are fully developed by steam and elec- 
tricity, the Mississippi Valley will support and en- 
rich, without crowding, 500,000,000 people, and be not 
only the granary but the workshop of the planet. 

ee eee emus 
The Bailroad W. M, ©. A. 

The railroad department of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association now has a membership of 20,000 rail 
road employes, and is organized at over one hundred 
division points. The railroads appreciate the value of 
the Y. M. C. A. to the men and contribute over $100,000 
annually to its support. The officials of the railroads 
desire to provide influences to counteract the saloon 
and other evils which tend to debase and demoralize 
the men, and thus render them unfit for service in the 
responsible positions in which they are placed. The 
| privileges of the association include reading rooms, 
libraries, bath rooms, parlors, gymnastics, bowling 
alleys, lunch rooms, educational classes, entertain- 
ments, religious services, and social receptions. 
of the privileges are free to all employes of express, 
telegraph, railway, and palace car companies and mail 
clerks, but certain privileges, such as baths, etc., are 
exclusively for members of the association. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has contributed $10,000 
toward a railroad Y. M. C. A. buildingin Philadelphia, 
besides donating a lot worth $22,000. An interesting 
pamphlet is published by the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations at 40 East 28d 
Street, New York City. It is entitled ‘‘A Railroad 
Problem and its Solution.” Mailed to those interested 
on receipt of postage. 
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Trial of the Bancroft, 
The third and final trial of the United States steamer 
Bancroft took place in Long Island Sound July 13. A 
speed of 14°4 knots was attained, although the con- 
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tile prairies from which they descend, and the arith- 


tract only called for 12 knots. The battery tests were 
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very successful, as was also that of the Williamson 
steam steering apparatus. A complete circle was made 
in four minutes thirty-three seconds, with both en- 
gines running at full speed; and in seven minutes forty- 
two seconds, with starboard engine going ahead and 
port engine backing hard. The compasses showed, 
upon testing, a marked deviation, owing to the fire of 
the batteries. This phenomenon is not new, but rarely 
has the change been so clearly shows to be due to bat- 
tery fire as in this case, 
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WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
plies, it is composed of a large glass jar fitted with a 
lid which serews down tight. Two glass tubes extend 
through the lid, and one reaches the bottom of the 
jar. Water is run through the longer of the tubes 
into the jar, which is about half full of the tiny eggs 
of the fish, and maintains them in continual motion. 
Uniess the eggs are thus kept moving, they would 
very soon first unite and then decompose. The spawn 
is thus agitated until a pair of eyes show through the 
thin membrane that envelops the egg. Then the tail 
begins to develop, and as it grows it swings round until 
the egg breaks. Eventually the fry is carried by the 
overflow tube to a still larger glass jar called the 
nursery. Food in a comminuted state is there sup- 
plied to the fry, and as soon as the young is large 
enough it is introduced to a large tank and fed with 
bigger pieces of food. Finally the sufficiently matured 
fishes are shipped off to wherever there is need of a 
finny population in lake or river. It takes four days 
to hatch a shad, but whitefish require from forty to a 
hundred and twenty days under the same conditions. 

A Bible which came from England in the Mayflower 
and was in use on board that vessel in 1620 is to be seen 
at the World's Fair. It is the property of Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Gates, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mrs. Gates 
came to possess the prized volume through her father, 
Mr. John G. Meade, of Northwood, N. H. It has been 
owned successively by the Winthrops, Moultons, How- 
lands, Hiltons and Meades, these being the ancestors of 
Mrs. Gates. This Bib'e was published in London in 
1611. There is no doubt of its history; considering that 
it is 282 years old, it is remarkably well preserved. It is 
quite complete from Exodus XV. to the First Epistle 
of John. The type is large and clear, and the press 
work first class. The book typographically must have 
been high up in its day and generation. It is a pure 
King James, and mention has been made of it in the 
encyclopedias as historic. Both the boards of the 
cover have been gone long ago, but a piece of the back 
is still attached. Though the leaves are faded they are 
still strong andciean. Frequent notes are entered on 
the borders and bottom of the pages. The old-fash- 
ioned “s” of the form of an **f” is used, 

Among the objects of interest that were intended 
to be exhibitec the World’s Fair was a checker 
board, a remarkable result of taste, skill, and pa- 
tience. Charles Manson is the name of its maker. He 
was born in Sweden, and there he acquired the art of 
wood carving, for which so many of his countrymen 
seem to have a natural aptitude. He nowclaims Chi- 
cago as his residence. The board is 20 inches square 
and is mounted on cork legs 8 feet high. This table 
is composed of no less than 28,070 pieces of wood, rep- 
resenting almost every known kind of timber, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the pine of Georgia. Some of 
the pieces are as thin as paper, and every one of them 
was cut by hand. It took three years to finish the 
work. On the top the variously colored woods are ar- 
ranged so as to make very effective mosaic groups. 
The cost of this table has been estimated at $1,000. 
Occasionally, in modern times, prolonged application 
of artistic talent has been put forth by mechanics, and 
where the result is worth the pains, it has a moral effect 
of considerable value; but to see what man can accom- 
plish in minute objects requiring a great many years 
for their completion, one has to go back to ancient 
Babylon. The products of the seal and stone cutters 
of that famous seat of civilization are at this day a 
marvel What sustained them in the long task, and 
enabled them to execute so exquisitely in the very mi- 
nutest details, was, as an antique motto has it, “ loy- 
alty to the sovereign and fidelity to the gods.” 

In the Old Vienna department of the Midway 
Plaisance there is on view « most interesting collec- 
tion of mummy portraits. When the body of an 
ancient Egyptian was embalmed, it was the custom 
of the relatives to place his portrait outside the 
mummy case, The portrait was generally painted on 
a thin wooden panel, and it was so laid over the face of 
the deceased, and so wrapped round the edges by the 
shroud, as to produce the effect of a living person look- 
ing out from the drapery at the mourning friends when 
they paid a visit to the place of sepulcher. Recently 
great numbers of such portraits have been discovered 
in an excellent state of preservation. The execution is 
in many instances excellent, and the color still remains 
surprisingly fresh. These portraits have been found 
of much scientific value from an ethnological point of 
view. 

The threatened war in Siam has fixed all eyes upon 
that little country, and the exhibits of Siam at the 
Yair are coming in for a fall share of the awakened in- 
terest. The display of the kingdom of the white ele- 
phant though small is creditable ; fine wood, ivory, and 
metal work fills up the small pavilion, or rather pa- 
goda, in the Manufactures building. Some idea of 
the richness of the metal work may be obtained when 
it is stated that a single cuspidor exhibited is valued 
at $500. In front of the pagoda are enormous elephant 
tusks valued at $2,000 apiece. The display in the 
Agricultural building is very fine, some of the Siamese 
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plows being inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The Siamese 
excel in fruit preserving, many of them being carved 
into the form of flowers. In the Transportation build- 
ing may be seen bullock carriages, the joss chairs used 
by priests in carrying idols, green chairs for officials, 
and various kinds of boats. 

Many of the exhibits at the fair have a card fastened 
to them, asking visitors in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Turkish, and Arabic not to touch the 
articles exhibited. It is very noticeable that most of 
the handling of articles is done either by the Hoosier 
or the Connecticut Yankee, and the exhibitors fear the 
deadly umbrella which is frequently used to see 
whether a porcelain jar is hollow or not. A fcorre- 
spondent saw four pieces of fine Austrian glassware 
swept off the exhibition table in the Manufactures 
| building, a few weeks ago, by a woman with an um- 
brella with which she pointed to the exhibits. 

The sign “Sun Spots Now on View” attracts 
crowds to the Naval Observatory. The government 
does everything at the Fair in the most liberal manner 
and the observatory is open to visitors from 1 to 5, 
and on pleasant evenings from 8 to 10 o’elock the lieu- 
tenant in charge entertains visitors by views of the 
stars. The sun spots are finely shown by the five 
inch equatorial. 

The other evening a sky-rocket crashed through the 
roof of the Manufactures building and set fire to one 
of the curtains near the roof; three firemen climbed 
out on one of the cross beams and tore down the cur- 
tain, which was extinguished when it reached the 
floor.” It is the opinion of Exposition officials that, 
had the roof of the Manufactures building been 
crowded with visitors, as doubtless would have been 
the case but for the recent action of the administra- 
tion in regard to prohibiting visitors from ascending 
to the roof, a panic would have ensued that must 
have resulted disastrously. Hereafter all fireworks 
will be set off from floats moored 1,000 feet out in the 
lake. 

The National Commission has given notice forall 
exhibitors and others who contemplate bringing suits 
against the United States government for losses and 
damages sustained by them at the World’s Fair, to 
file an itemized account of such claims. It is under- 
stood that already suits amounting to $400,000 have 
been prepared. The suits are mainly on account of 
damage toexhibits. It is a significant fact that the 
| government had to pay $300,000 after the New Orleans 
Exhibition. 

Alexis Columbus, of Buffalo, aged one hundred and 
four years, has arrived in Chicago. He is said to be a 
lineal descendant of Columbus, who was the great- 
great-great-great grandson of Christopher Columbus, 
whom he resembles in a remarkable degree. 

Sweden began a three days’ celebration on July 20, 
when a mighty column of people from the land of the 
Midnight Sun entered Jackson Park with music 
playing and yellow and blue banners waving every- 
where. Fifteen thousand people marched in the pa- 
rade, each with a knot of blue and yellow somewhere 
about the person. The singing societies rendered ap- 
| propriate music. The Swedish building was thronged 
'all day, and the exhibit of this rich little country was 
much admired. 

The huge search light on the Manufactures building 
was made by Schuckert & Co.; Nuremberg, Germany. 
The lamp requires 150 amperes and 50 volts. The 
mirror is 5 feet in diameter, and the thickness is nearly 
an inch. It is heavily silvered on the back. The 
lamp is operated by small electric motors. The sur- 
face intensity of this mirror is 194,000,000 candle power, 
and the light is so brilliant that a newspaper mey be 
read by its light eight miles distant. 

SN eee 
POSITION OF THE PLANETS IN AUGUST. 
JUPITER 

is morning star. The stately planet is in quadrature 
on the 22d at 10 h. 53 m. P. M., when he is 90° 
west of the sun. He is then symmetrically placed 
half way between conjunction and opposition, rising 
about midnight, and making his meridian pass- 
age about sunrise. He will appear before midnight, 
after quadrature, and the time will soon come when 
it will no longer be necessary to rise in the small hours 
of the night to behold this radiant orb. Everything 
about this planet is interesting, and is becoming more 
so as investigation is more closely directed to his cloud 
surface and the movement of his satellites. 

The great red spot of 1878 is as much of an enigma 
as it was when first discovered. The brilliant astro- 
nomical event of 1892 was the discovery of Jupiter's 
fifth satellite. Latest of all, Mr. Pickering from his 
| eyrie at Arequipa reports some anomalous proceedings 
|of the Jovian satellites, especially the first satellite. 
| It presented a variety of form or shape, being ellipti- 
eal, round, almost round, perfectly round, with all the 
intermediate phases. The third satellite on emerging 
from behind the disk of the planet was flattened in a 
direction parallel to the planet’s border. The observer 
suggests that the Jovian atmosphere is the cause of the 
flattening. J 

Jupiter in quadrature is in fine position for observ- 








ing his satellites. The following are some of the most 
interesting configurations. They are taken from the 
Nautical Almanac, are for an inverting telescope, are 
given in Washington mean time, and 1 o’clock in the 
morning is the hour to look for them. 

On the 8d, I, II, II, IV, are all on the right or east- 
ern side of the planet. 

On the 7th, IV is making a transit, I and III are on 
the left, and II is on the right. 

On the 8th, II is making a transit, III and IV are 
on the left and I is on the right. 

On the 12th, I is making a transit, II and IV are 
on the left and III is on the right. 

On the 17th, II, I, III, IV, are all on the right. 

On the 20th, I is occulted, II and III are on the 
left and IV is on the right. 

On the 23d, ITI is oceulted, I and II are on the left 
and IV is on the right. 

On the 27th, I, ITI, I, IV are all on the left. 

The moon, two days after the last quarter, is in con- 
junction with Jupiter on the 6th at 8h. 18m. A. M., 
being 4° 10’ north. The conjunction is visible, oceur- 
ring an hour and a half befere sunrise. 

The right ascension of Jupiter on the 1st is 8h, 48 
m., his declination is 18° 48’ north, his diameter is 86".0, 
and he is in the constellation Taurus. 

Jupiter rises on the ist at 11h. 47m. P.M. On the 
8ist he rises at 9 h. 59 m. P. M. 

VENUS 


is evening star. Her movement in this part of her 
course is very slow, She remains at about the same 
distance from the sun during August as she did dur- 
ing July, setting about an hour and five minutes 
after the sun on the ist and an hour and twelve min- 
utes on the 3ist. She is, however, coming toward us, 
for her size and brightness areincreasing. Her diame- 
ter, which, at superior conjunction, was 9.8 is at the 
end of the month 12’.8, her light number, which at 
superior conjunction was 46.6, is at the end of the 
month 638.7, and instead of being a full round orb 
represented by unity or 1, her enlightened surface is 
indicated by 0.848 at the end of the month, and she 
is decidedly gibbous when seen in the telescope. 
Figures are, however, not needed except to strengthen 
the impression. The observer who watches the sun- 
set will in a short time behold the star where sweet- 
ness and serenity are enthroned, and will readily 
recognize the approach of the planet to the earth from 
her greater brilliancy. 

The moon, when a two days’ old crescent, is in con- 
junction with Venus on the 13th, at 6h. 0m. P. M., being 
1° 41’ north. Moon and planet will be near each other 
when it is dark enough to see them. 

The right ascension of Venus on the ist is 10 h. 
27 m., her declination is 11° 21' north, her diameter is 
11°.4, and she is in the constellation Leo. 

Venus sets on the ist at 8h. 20m. P.M. On the 
Sist she sets at 7 h. 48 m. P. M. 

MERCURY 


is the evening star until the 8th, and then morning 
star. He is in inferior conjunction with the sun on the 
8th, at 5 h. 3m. A. M., when he appears on the sun's 
western side to commence his short career as morn- 
ing star. Hereaches his greatest western elongation 
on the 25th at 9h. P. M., when he is i8° 16 west of the 
sun, and is visible to the naked eye as morning star. 

The moon, on the day of her change, is in conjunc- 
tion with Mercury on the 11th at 2h. 5m. A. M., being 
9° 82° north. 

The right ascension of Mercury on the Ist is 9 h. 
27 m., his declination is 10° 4 north, his diameter is 
11".0, and he is in the constellation Leo. 

Mercury sets on the Ist at 7h. 16m. P. M. On the 
8ist he rises at 3 h. 59m. A. M. 


SATURN 


is evening star. He is in conjunction with Gamma 
Virginis on the 8th, being 34’ south. After that time 
he recedes from the star, and will return to its vicin- 
ity only after making a thirty years’ trip around the 
zodiac. Saturn and the double star have for several 
months been objects of great interest to naked eye 
observers, while the telescope has brought them out 
in almost unrivaled splendor. The planet encircled 
by its rings and moons, and the noted double star, 
sometimes seen in the same field, have had many en- 
thusiastic admivers. European astronomical journals 
abound in appreciative descriptions of the unique 
celestial picture. The exhibition closes during the 
present month. 

The moon, when four days old, is in conjunction 
with Saturn, on the 15th, at 9h. 59m. A. M., being 1° 
26’ south. The conjunction is invisible, occurring in 
the daytime. 

The right ascension of Saturn on the ist is 12 h. 84 m., 
his declination is 1° 11’ south, his diameter is 15°.6, 
and he is in the constellation Virgo. 

Saturn sets on the ist at 9h. 44m. P. M. On the 
Sist he sets at 7 h. 52m. P. M. 


is evening star. He is in aphelion on the 16th at 11 h. 
P. M., and at his greatest distance from the sun, 18,- 
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000,000 miles further from him than when in perihe- 
lion. As he is less than three weeks from his conjunc- 
tion with the san, he is also at nearly his greatest 
distance from the earth. At his opposition last August, 
which was near his perihelion, he was 35,000,000 miles 
from the earth, and his diameter was 26°.6. At his 
aphelion on the 16th he is nearly 247,000,000 miles from 
the earth, and his diameter is 3°.8. The apparent bril- 
liancy of the planet must, therefore, vary greatly from 
the immense changes of distance. 

The moon, the day after her change, is in conjunc- 
tion with Mars on the 12th at 8h. 81 m. A. M., being 3° 
14’ north. 

The right ascension of Mars on the ist is 9 h. 34 m.; 
his declination is 15° 48’, his diameter is 8".8, and he 
is in the constellation Cancer. 

Mars sets on the ist at 7h. 44 m. P,M. On the 
3ist he sets at 6h. 84m. P. M. 


URANUS 


is evening star. He is moving eastward or in direct 
motion, and must be looked for, with the aid of a tele- 
scope, between Alpha Librw and Lambda Virginis. 

The moon, two days before the first quarter, is in 
conjunction with Uranus on the 17th at 3h. 11 m. P. 
M., being 1° 59° south. 

The right ascension of Uranus on the ist is 14h. 18 
m., his declination is 13° 28' south, his diameter is 3".7, 
and he is in the constellation Virgo. 

Uranus sets on the ist at 10h. 48m. P.M. On the 
3ist he sets at 8 h. 48 m. P. M. 


NEPTUNE 


is morning star. He has advanced in his course so far 
west of the sun, rising at the end of the month about 
11 o’clock in the evening, that he is visible in large tel- 
escopes. He may be found about 4° north of Aldebaran. 

The moon, three days after the last quarter, is in 
conjunction with Neptune on the 7th at 3 h. 31m. A. 
M., being 5° 81’ north. 

The right ascension of Neptune on the Ist is 4 h. 47 
m., his declination is 20° 53’ north, his diameter is 2’.5, 
and he is in the constellation Taurus. 

Neptune rises on the Ist atOh. 45m. A. M. On the 
8ist he rises at 10 h. 49 m. P. M. 

Venus, Mars, Saturn and Uranus are evening stars 
at the close of the month. Mercury, Jupiter and Nep- 
tune are morning stars. 





Nansen’s Polar Expedition, 


Dr. Nansen sailed from Christiania, Sweden, for the 
North Pole on June 26. The vessel which carries the 
expedition is the Fram, which was built, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Nansen, with a view to resisting the 
thrust of the ice-pack. This vessel is fully described in 
SUPPLEMENT 882. Provisions sufficient for five years 
are carried, though it is not expected that the trip will 
take as long as that. The vessel will follow as near as 
possible the path of the ill-fated Jeannette. It is be- 
lieved that articles, which were afterward found in 
Greenland and which were identified as belonging to 
the Jeannette expedition were carried directly through 
the polar sea, passing the pole en route. Now Dr. 
Nansen believes that if he rams the Fram into the ice- 
pack, he will be carried in precisely the same man- 
ner as the articles from the Jeannette, and that finally 
he will land on the east coastof Greenland. Thisis an 
excellent theory, and there is considerable chance of its 
being the true one; but it remains to be seen if the 
Fram is strong enough to stand the enormous pressure 
which ground the Jeannette to pieces. Dr. Nansen 
estimates that three years will probably be necessary 
to allow for the drifting in the ice-pack. He fully ex- 
ne ee and we hope the brave explorer may 
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Chinese Use of Towels. 


It appears from the latest consular report from 
Swatow, in Southern China, that among cotton 
goods the import of towels alone has shown any 
improvement. But, the consul explains, this does not 
imply any increased attention to personal cleanliness 
on the part of the inhabitants of the district, for the 
towels are used for clothing. The breadth of the 
ordinary towel being that from shoulder to shoulder, 
two sewn together will make a coat. Sleeves are dis- 
pensed with, and except for the armholes there is none 
of that waste of material which is especially repugnant 
to the Chinaman, and which the size of his native 
~—n the fashion of his clothes conspire to 
avoid. 
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ONE of the most troublesome pests that inflict house- 
Keepers are the red ants. And when they once get 
into a house, they are very difficult to dislodge. The 
writer had a trying experience with them for a long 
time. Every effort to get rid of them was without 
avail. In his dire extremity he applied to Sallade & 
Co., 58 West 24th Street, for relief. The result was the 
Sallach Company, with their insect exterminator, ac- 
complished their work most satisfactorily and the 
house is free of ants. 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBIT OF LOCOMOTIVES—THE BETH- 

a TRON COMPANY'S EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S 
The Transportation buildingat the World’s Columbian 
Exposition is justly popular, and is usually thronged 
with interested visitors. We have already illustrated 
the magnificent “ golden gateway” of this great build- 
ing, and we now present a view of the interior, 
The most striking object, and that which at once 
arrests the attention of every spectator, is the great 
model of the Bethlehem Iron Company’s steam ham- 
mer. It oceupies the center of the transept, and the 
open space below the hammer proper forms an arch- 
way of grand proportions. It is very appropriate 
that this modern ‘“‘Colossus of Rhodes” should rise 
amid the models and sections of great ocean steam- 
ers and battle ships, which depend to so large an ex- 
tent upon the products of the forge. The heigh* of 
the hammer from floor to cylinder head is ninety- 
one feet. The anvil block is removed and exhibited 
at one side. The Bethlehem hammer, of which this is 
a model, is a 125 ton hammer, and one of the largest 
in the world. The plates of the seventeen-inch armor 
which recently stood very satisfactory tests at Indian 
Head, on the Potomac, were forged by means of this 
machine. The model is built of wood and staff, so 
cunningly fashioned that in outward appearance it 
resembles a mass of metal. 

The exhibits of the Bethlehem Company near by 
are divided into three sections. In the first are the 
products of the hydraulic forging presses, two huge 
hollow steel forgings which form the barrel and 
jacket of a 13inch navy gun. A smooth-forged trun- 
nion hoop used for securing one of the new 12 inch, 
50 ton army guns to the carriage is exhibited, also a 
12 inch breech-loading rifle, made at the Washington 
Gun Factory. from the Bethlehem Company's fiuid- 
pressed hydraulic-forged steel. This rifle, which has 
a muzzle velocity of 2,000 feet a second, weighs 45 
tons and is 37 feet long. With a charge of 450 pounds 
of powder, an 850 pound projectile will perforate over 
22 inches of iron. This little plaything has been 
christened ‘ Alice.” 

In the second section of the exhibit is a model of a 
118 ton steel ingot from which the colossal armor 
plates are forged. An extraordinary example of forg- 
ing is a seven-foot ventilator for the monitor Puritan ; 
this was forged in one piece without welds, the mate- 
rial nickel-steel. A seventeen-inch nickel-steel armor 
plate on exhibition is curved, showing the enormous 
power exerted by the great bending presses. A thir- 
teen-inch plate of the battle ship Indiana is shown, as 
well as a case-hardened nickel-steel plate 1044 inches 
thick, which was used as a target for five 8 inch 
Holtzer shells ; the plate was not seriously injured. A 
remarkable exhibit in this section is an ingot similar 
to the one from which the Ferris wheel shaft was 
forged. This ingot, which is 15 feet long and 54 inches 
in diameter, is made of fluid compressed steel and 
weighs over 48 tons. The shaft of the Ferris wheel 
was one of the largest forgings ever made, the ingot 
weighing 65 tons. 

In section three is a hollow shaft, hydraulic forged, 
67 feet long, 20 inchesin diameter, and weighs 30 tons. 
This shaft is identical with the one furr‘shed the Old 
Colony steamer Puritan. A counterbalanced crank 
for the City of Sydney, a Pacific Mail Steamship 


lis a quantity of air cushion cylinders, billets, ingots, 
ete,, are exhibited. On the whole, the exhibit of the 
Bethlehem Company does the highest credit to that 
enterprising corporation. The various products 
shown are exquisitely finished. 

At the left, and beyond the hammer, will be seen the 
black and white stack of the International Navigation 
Company’s steamer, or, rather, section of a steamer. 
This section might be called on the theater stage 
“ practicable,” for visitors are allowed to wander at 
will through the saloon, smoking room, and cabin. 

At the right of our engraving will be seen the art- 
istic pavilion of the Adams & Westlake Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of railway car supplies. 
The pavilion is built of wood and staff and is highly 
artistic. The Adams & Westlake Company are the 
largest manufacturers in the world of brass, bronze, 
and white metal car trimmings. Railroad lamps are a 
specialty with this firm, and include car lamps, head- 
lights, tail lamps, signal lamps, and lanterns. Car 
window curtains, baggage racks, coat hooks, and the 
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design of the founder to build a city in which, as 
far as possible, all that would promote the health, 
comfort, and convenience of a large working popu- 
lation would be conserved, and many of the evils 
to which they are ordinarily exposed made impos- 
sible, while at the same time conducting the enter- 
prise on sound business principles, looking for a 
moderate and sure return on the capital invested. 
Pullman is in many ways a model town; the wide, 
clean streets, the excellent water and sewage pumping 
systems render Pullman a healthy and pleasant place 
to live in. The town is well worthy of a visit, and, with 
proper introductions presented at the Chicago office, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining permission to visit 
the interesting shops of the company. The great Cen- 
tennial Corliss engine runs the works. The model ex- 
hibited in the Transportation building gives an excel- 
lent idea of the way the town is laid out and of the 
principal buildings. 

One of the most noticeable and unique exhibits in 
the Transportation building stands in the space allotted 
to French exhibits, just south of the center of the 
building and east of the main aisle, near the great 
hammer. This exhibit consiste of a pyramid of 
wrought iron locomotive and car wheels of all deserip- 
tions, partly shown in our engraving. The wheels ex- 
hibited are of various sizes and designs, as can be seen 
from the illustration, and are all made in the Couzons 
works of Arbel, at Rive de Gier, France. 

The Railway Review says the works, as they 
now exist, are specially fitted for making wrought 
iron wheels, forged under the steam hammer, and 
can make wheels of every size from those of 9% 
inches in diameter, for use under mine trucks, up to 





high speed locomotive wheels of 87 inches in diameter. 
Between 800 and 400 men are employed, gas heating 
furnaces are used, and also every other new improve- 
ment which the business demands. By these improve 
ments the company are enabled to guarantee a service 
for their wheels of 300,000 miles. 

The process of manufacturing the car wheels in the 
Couzons works is practically as follows: The rim is 
first cut to length, bent to the proper radius and the 
|ends welded, the welding being partially accomplished 
by means of a screw clamp while the rim is in the 
fire. The rim is then divided into as many equal 
| parts as the wheel is to have spokes, and by means of 
|a special shaping machine grooves are cut, which re- 
‘ceive them. The spokes are roljed to an elliptical 
shape, cut to the proper length and upset on the ends 





to form the proper foot for welding, this work being 
| done vertically in a special die prepared for the pur- 
| pose. , 

The hub is made in halves, and each half is 


formed of a rectangular iron bar, rolled around a con- 
ical mandrel under the steam hammer. The pieces 
are then reheated, put under the steam hammer, and 
recesses stamped therein for receiving the spokes, after 
which the wheel is made up. In making up the wheels 
they are laid together as the wheel has considerable 
dish. This is done in order to insure a perfect weld in 
stamping, as the compression on the spokes forces the 
pieces of metal together. 

The wheels, fitted as described, are transferred to a 
heated furnace, and the construction of these furnaces 
is one of the special features which Messrs. Arbel claim 
has much to do with the superiority of their wheels. 





Company’s steamer, is a good example of built up work. | Reverberating furnaces are used exclusively, and the 


In addition to a solid crank for the cruiser Minneapo- | 


flame never comes in direct contact with any portion 
of the wheel. The maximum intensity of heat is at 
the center of the wheel, and the furnace so arranged 
that the heat is transmitted reguiarly and gradually 
and thus all portions are brought to the welding heat 
at the same time, insuring that no parts are injured 
by being overheated or an imperfect weld caused by 
others being underheated. After the wheel has reached 
a welding heat it is lifted from the furnace and placed 
in adie on the anvil of the steam hammer. This die 
forms a mould for one half of the wheel, and another 
die fastened to the hammer head forms the other haif. 
A few blows of the hammer are given the wheel, after 
which it is again heated and hammered, in order te 
insure all parts being perfectly welded. After the 
wheel has left tho hammer it is cleaned of the fins, 
then passes to the turning and boring mills, after which 
it isready for use. 

The process used for the manufacture of driving 
wheels is very similar to that of car wheels. The rims 
are rolled and welded, and the spokes are stamped ont 
to their finished shape under a steam hammer. The 





thousand and one articles of railway hardware are all 
supplied by this firm. 

At the extreme right will be noticed a part of the 
model of the city of Pullman, which forms a very inter- 
esting exhibit. This industrial city was founded by 
George M. Pullman, and, though established only 
thirteen years ago, the population already numbers 
more than 8,000. Pullman is in the city of Chicago, 
though fourteen miles from the City Hall, and is lo- 
eated on the Illinois Central Railway. Here are cen- 


hub is formed by the inner end of the spokes ; the dif- 
ferent parts are then laid together, and a pile of iron 
of the proper dimensions for making the counterbal- 
ance and crank pin hub are laid in their proper respec- 
tive positions. The wheel, while in this condition, is 
placed in a furnace, heated to a welding heat, placed 
in a die and struck several blows by the steam ham- 
mer, the same as with the car wheels. A second and 
sometimes a third heating and hamuiering is given 
each wheel before it is finished. 





tered the great interests of the Pullman Palace Car 








Company, the Allen Paper Car Wheel Company, ; 
the brick works, ete. Zt was pre-eminently the 


Several different types of wheel are manufactyred by 
the company, practically all of which have been the 
outgrowth of the process described. 
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A HIGH SPEED ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 

The first electric locomotive of any considerable size 
in the United States, and what is said to be the first 
practically operative bigh speed electric locomotive in 
the world, adapted to the steam railroad, has recently 
been completed at the Lynn works of the General 
Electric Company, and will shortly be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair. Its completion marks a distinct ad- 
vance in electrical development. 

It is a 30 ton locomotive, designed for a normal 





speed of 30 miles an hour, primarily intended for} 


operation on elevated railways, and for passenger and 
light freight traffic on less important steam roads. It 





Scientific American. 


use of these locomotives over very long distances is at 
present limited only by the cost of long lines of electric 
feeders, and until the problem offered by this condi- 
tion is solved, restriction of its employment must ne- 
cessarily exist. But for places comparatively near 
each other and where traffic is dense—the denser the 
| better—the electric locomotive is peculiarly adapted, 
for here all the advantages of electric propulsion are 
available, unhampered by the extreme expense in- 








volved in long feeder lines. 

The evolution of the use of the electric locomotive 
will probably follow along the lines dictated by expe- 
| diency and favoring conditions. At first they will pro- 


is of compact construction, solidly and substantially | bably be used in elevated railroad service, and in New 


built, and runs on four 44 inch wheels. Its 
dimensions are : 16 feet 6 inches long, 11 feet 
6 inches high, 8 feet 4 inches broad, having 
its drawbars 2 feet 6 inches from top of rail, 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad standard 
height. The drawbar pull is calculated at 
12,000 pounds, 

The propelling power is furnished by two 
electric motors of especial design and con- 
struction, each axle being provided with one 
motor. The motors are gearless, and are 
supported on spiral springs resting on the 
side frames of the locomotive truck. This 
method of suspension leaves the wheels free 
to adjust themselves to the irregularities of 
the roadbed, and consequently the wear to 
both tracks and motors is diminished. 

The motor fields consist of massive iron 
castings, to which the hollow fleld spools 
are bolted. The armatures are of the iron- 
clad type, having each separate winding em- 
bedded in a mica-lined slot eut into the 
curved surface of the lamioated iron arma- 
ture body. The axles of the locomotive 


pass through the hollow shafts on which the woRLp’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—HIGH SPEED ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 


armatures are mounted. These shafts rest 

in bearings of the motor frame, and are con- 

nected to the axles by universal couplings, which 
allow of freedom of motion in all directions. The com- 
mutators are of massive construction, and there are 
four sets of brushes to each commutator. 

The motors are controlled by means of a series par- 
allel controlier, set up in the interior of the cab. This 
device embodies all the latest improvements made in 
this type of apparatus by the General Electric Com- 
pany. Under test it is found that the series parallel 
controller allows of a more gradual and easier starting 
of the electric motor and the speed can be more deli- 
cately and instantaneously controlled than in the case 
of the steam locomotive. 

The truck, suspended from the journal boxes, is 
constructed of heavy I beams, and forms the founda- 
tion for the locomotive cab, of sheet iron, of symmetri- 
cal design, and so curved off as to diminish the atmo- 
spheric resistance, as far as possible. The interior is 
finished in hard wood. Two sliding doors are placed 
at each side of the cab, and the windows are so ar- 
ranged as to permit of an unobstructed view in all di- 
rections. There is ample space in the cab for the mo- 
tor man’s movements, and it affords him considera- 
bly better protection 
than that usually | 
vouchsafed the steam | 
locomotive engineer. 

The air for the brake | 
is supplied by a special 
electrical air com- 
pressor, which also 
operates the whistles. 
This air pump has an 
oscillating cylinder of 6 
inches diameter, with a 
6 inch stroke, supplying 
6,000 eubic inches of air 
per minute at 70 pounds 
pressure. The motor is 
similar to the N.W.P. 
244 in general appear 
ance, but ie wound for 
a higher speed. The 
normal speed of the ar- 
matare shaft is 675 re- 
volations and of the 
crank shaft of the pamp 
110 revolutions. The 
dimensions of the air 
compressor are, length 
41 inches, width 18% 
inches, height 25 inches. 
The pump motor is con- 
trolled by a special 
rheostat. This, by an 
intermediary device, is 
automatically regulat- 
ed by the air pressure. 

This locomotive has 
been designed for a nor- 
mal speed exceeding 30 

miles per hour, The 
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York, Brooklyn, and Chicago alone their advent will 
be hailed with a feeling of gratitude. They will then 
probably be adopted as feeders to the trunk lines, 
both for freight and passenger traffic, and to operate 
short suburban lines where a rapid, efficient service is 
requisite. Their peculiar fitness for switching pur- 
poses will advance their use another step, and then 
slowly, as the different problems presented are over- 
come, it is expected that they will invade the province 
of the trunk line steam locomotive, when it is hoped 
the millennium of railroad travel will be within the 
realities of life. 
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THE INTRA-MURAL ROAD AT THE GREAT 
EXPOSITION. 

The Intra-mural road at the Columbian Exposition 
is a particularly attractive study, because of its inti- 
mate relation to the subject of rapid transit. 

The railway is three and one-tenth miles long, it is 
double track its entire length and has a loop at each 
end. The entire superstructure isof wood. The foun- 
dations are of concrete placed four feet below the sur- 
face. On this concrete were placed cross sills into 
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which were framed two posts of yellow pine, each post 
being securely pinned and braced. Each post is twelve 
inches square and posts are placed twelve feet from cen- 
ter to center. The spans of the structure are generally 
about twenty-five feet. Steel girders are strung along 
the superstructure and form a foundation on which the 
ties are laid. The height of the structure varies from 
twelve feet to twenty-seven feet. There is very little 
grade throughout the entire length of the line, one 
and a balf per cent being the highest. The rails used 
are of the ordinary steam railway type, and weigh 
sixty-five pounds to the yard. 

This much of the structure is of ordinary construc- 
tion. The cars, as will be sgen from the illustration, 
are open and of a new and peculiar type. 
Each car is forty-seven feet long and has 
a seating capacity for ninety-six people. 
It is painted a dark color, with the 
word “Intra-mural” across the top. Seats 
run transversely across the car as in 
the ordinary open street car, but gates 
are provided on each side which are 
controlled by a lever convenient to the 
conductor. As a protection in case of storm 
or wind, curtains are provided. Each car is 
fitted with air brakes of sufficient power to 
stop a train running at a maximum speed in 
about four hundred feet. The cars are 
mounted on two double trucks, and are 
lighted by electricity for evening service. 
There are fifteen trains of four cars each and 
three extra motor cars to provide against 
mishaps to any of the other motor cars. 
The leading car on each train is the motor 
ear. In construction and design the motor 
ear does not differ from the others in any 
respect except in the matter of electrical 
equipment and that the trucks are some- 
what heavier. There is an electric motor of 
133 horse power capacity on each axle, thus 
giving the total horse power of each motor 
car 582, or considerably more than twice as much as 
the steam engines on the elevated roads in New York 
or Chicago have. Having so much horse power as 
this, one of these motor cars can pick up its train and 
readily attain a speed of ten miles an hour in twice its 
length—a very important consideration when stations 
are so near together as is the case with this road, and 
where the headway between trains is so short. 

The electric current is supplied by an ordinary rail 
of sixty-five pounds weight, which is laid on the 
sleepers outside of the track upon which the cars run. 
This conductor is properly insulated and the rails are 
bound to each other by copper plates, thus giving an 
efficient electrical conductor. Over about two-fifths 
of the length of the road two rails side by side serve as 
conductors to prevent any drop in potential. Current 
is taken from this rail by means of a sliding shoe 
made of copper which is held in close contact with the 
rail by means of a spring. The return current is 
through the iron part of the structure, the tracks and 
the girders. The main purpose of the engineers in de- 
signing the road has been to secure the greatest 
amount of efficiency at a minimum cost, as the road is 
constructed to make 
money and not to de- 
monstrate a principle. 
The power house which 
supplies the current for 
operating the road isa 
commodious structure 
covered with _ staff. 
At the south end of the 
building on a level with 
the ground is the boiler 
room in which there are 

: a ten water tube boilers 
SSS = of three hundred horse 
= — power each. On the 
- game level with the 
boilers under the main 
part of the building are 
the condensers, feed 
pumps, ete, used in 
connection with the en- 
gines. The engine room 
is in what might be call- 
ed the second story. Be- 
tween it and the boiler 
room isa gallery from 
which the work of the 
plant can be observed. 

The engine founda- 
tions are on solid con- 
crete and heavy timber 
and are amply strong. 
The engine equipment 
consists of one Allis 
two thousand horse 
power compound en- 
gine, which is coupled 
direct to a Thomson- 
Houston 1,500 kilowatt 
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multipolar railway generator, three compound engines 
each of 750 horse power, one & horizontal, direct-con- 
nected to a Thomson-Houston multipolar railway gen- 
erator of 500 horse power eapacity, another a vertical 
engine direct-connected to a similar generator, and a 
third belted to one of these generators. There is also 
a four hundred horse power high speed compound en- 
gine direet-connected to a two hundred horse power 


Thomson - Houston railway 
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few abstracts, sufficient, perhaps, to convey to the 
reader an idea of some of the extraordinary works 
that have been constructed and are being built in 
India, by the British government, for the benefit of 
the agriculturists of that great empire. 

“India,” says Mr. Wilson, “stands pre-eminent for her 
gigantic engineering undertakings. No other country 
has so vast and so fertile an expanse of territory, with 
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Northwest Provinces and the Punjab were undertaken 
in districts that were sparsely inhabited. These canals 
are among those of India that have paid the largest 
interest on the original outlay. Within ten years from 
their construction the country was fully populated, 
although the immigration was often from remote por- 
tions of India.” In 1888 the area of British territory in 
India was 1,064,720 square miles and the population 
269,477,728. The area culti- 
vated was 144,000,000 acres, 





generator. The switchboard 
is on the north side of the 
room, and from it the ope- 
rator commands full view 
of all the machinery. The 
armature of the 1,500 kilowatt 
generator is probably the 
largest one in the Exposition 
service. It was built up on 
the engine shaft. The gen- 
erator is fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, while the commutator is 
seven feet in diameter, and 
twelve clusters of carbon 
brushes with ten brushes in a 
cluster bear on it. 

There are ten stations on 
the road. The first one is at 
the loop at the south end of 
the grounds, the others are in 
the following order: The For- 
estry building, the Colonnade, 
which is between the Palace 
of Mechanic Arts and the 
Agricultural building, the 
Railway Terminal Station, 
the Transportation building 
adjoining and connecting 
with the station of the eleva- 
ted road from the heart of 
the city, the 62d Street en- 
trance to the grounds, the 
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A of which 25,000,000 acres were 


i> «| irrigated lands. 
G “The irrigation works of 





India are divided by the en- 
gineer into two great classes, 
(1) gravity irrigation and (2) 
lift irrigation. The former in- 
cludes four great heads, name- 
ly, perennial canals, inter- 
mittent canals, periodical 
canals and inundation canals. 
The water supply for these 
may be supplemented by 
storage works. This will be 
treated as a third class. Per- 
ennial canals are taken from 
the rivers the discharge of 
which at all times suffices for 
the irrigation of the lands 
without the aid of storage. 
Intermittent canals are taken 
wee from intermittent streams, the 
water of which niust be stored 
in order to furnish a constant 
supply. Periodical canals are 
taken from streams having an 
available supply during the 
rainy season only, and are 
used altogether in the culti- 
vation of the summer crop. 
Inundation canals are taken 








59th Street entrance to the 
grounds, the 57th Street en- 
trance, the Iowa building, 
and at the loop at the north end of the line ad- 
jacent to the Fisheries building and the United States 
government building. 

IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 

The twelfth annual report of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey, J. W. Powell director, contains, among other 
most valuable matters, a paper by Herbert M. Wilson, 
C.E., entitled Irrigation in India. It is an account of 
his personal observations in that country in 1890, dur- 
ing a visit and inspection of some of the principal irri- 
gation works made under the auspices of the survey. 
The paper forms a volume of some two hundred pages, 
illustrated with maps and photographs, over eighty 
innumber. We are indebted to the author for a copy. 
It is full of most interesting and valuable information. 
We regret that our limited space prevents us from 
presenting the paper in extenso. We can only give a 
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such convenient slopes for the construction of canals, 
and at the same time such an abundant water supply. 
In general there is great similarity between the climate 
and topography of the great northern plains of India 
and portions of our arid West, especially the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains and the great California 
valley. Central India and the Deccan have many 
features in common with the central arid Territories, 
particularly portions of northern Arizona and southern 
Utah. The climate is as similar to that of our central 
Territories as is the topography.” 

‘The conditions under which Americans must under- 
take irrigation enterprises are not so different from 
those exising in India and southern Europe as would 
at first appear. Any works we may construct must de- 
pend for their utilization and revenue on immigration, 
as they will be largely undertaken in a sparsely in- 
habited country. A few of the great canals of the 





OF GANGES CANAL, HURDWAR TO ROORKEE. 





from rivers having a constant 
discharge of some magnitude, 
but are fed by those rivers 
only when in flood. Lift irrigation is chiefly illustrated 
by wells. Of these there is little to say, although the 
area irrigated by them is considerable. They are used 
in a country where labor is cheap, and are valuable 
adjuncts of irrigation, catching the seepage water from 
the canals and irrigated fields which otherwise would 
be wasted. Owing to the cost of labor, it is doubtful if 
they will ever be used to any extent in America.” 

**Men, women, and children are engaged alike in 
the construction of all works. As common laborers 
women and children receive about 4 cents per day, 
and men from 8 to 10 cents. Skilled masons and 
machinists receive from 18 to 22 cents per day. and car- 
penters and blacksmiths nearly the same.” 

“There are 34 major works designed to irrigate, 
when fully completed and irrigation has been fully de- 
veloped, something more than 10,000,000 acres. Of 
5,520 miles of main and branch canals, no less than 
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2,250 miles are navigable. In addition to the 5,520 
miles of main canals constructed in these 34 systems, 
there are 17,135 miles of principal distributaries.” 

“The gross value of the entire area irrigated in 1888 
by all the four classes of irrigation works administered 
by the government reached the sum of $155,000,000.” 

Additional works to the value of nearly as much 
more are projected and in progress. 





THE GANGES CANAL. 

“This canal is the largest in existence. As at present 
constructed its head works are situated near the city 
of Hurd war, about 20 miles above the railway town of 
Roorkee. At this point the Ganges issues suddenly 
from between the foothills of the Himalayas on to 
the broad level plains. In the first 20 miles of its 
course (see plan) the canal encounters a considerable 
amount of sub-Himalaya drainage, and the works for 
the passage of this drainage and for the reduction of 
the slope of the canal by means of falls are important. 
The slope of the river bed in this section is from 8 to 10 
feet per mile.” 

“A short distance above Hurdwar a branch of the 
Ganges about 300 feet in width separates from the 
main river and hugging the Hurdwar shore rejoins the 
stream a half mile below Hurdwar. The discharge of 
the main river at this point in the dry season is about 
8,000 second-feet, a majority of which is diverted by 
training works and temporary bowlder dams into the 
Hurdwar channel. This has been deepened and given 
a uniform slope of 8'¢ feet per mile to the canal 
head. At Myapur the canal is taken from the Hard- 
war channel, the water being diverted into it by means 
of a weir and sluices across the channel and a masonry 
regulator at the head of the canal. To the sixth mile 
the cana) crosses several minor drainages, which are 
admitted by means of little inlets. At the sixth mile 
it is crossed by the Ranipur torrent, passed over it by 
means of a masonry superpassage about 195 feet in 
breadth. In the tenth mile the Puthri torrent, having 
a catchment basin of about 80 square miles, or twice 
that of the Ranipur, is carried across the canal by a 
similar superpassage 296 feet in breadth. The sudden 
flood discharges in these torrents are of great violence, 
the Puthri torrent discharging as much as 15,000 
second-feet and having a velocity of about 15 feet per 
second. 

“In the thirteenth mile the canal encounters the 
Rutmoo torrent, with a slope of 8 feet per mile and a 
catchment basin half as large again as that of the 
Puthri. This torrent is admitted into the canal at its 
own level. In the side of the canal opposite to the in- 
let is an open masonry outlet dam or set of escape 
sinices. In the canal jast below this level crossing is a 





regulating bridge by which the discharge of the canal | 
ean be readily controlled; thus in time of flood, by | 
opening the sluices in the outlet dam and adjusting 
those in the regulator so as to admit into the canal the 
volume of water required, the remainder is discharged 
through the scouring slaices, whence it continues in its 
conrse down the Ranipur torrent. 

“In the nineteenth mile, near Roorkee, the canal 
crosses the Solani River and Valley on an enormous 
masonry aqueduct. The Solani River in times of 
highest flood has a discharge of 35,000 second-feet and 
the fall of its bed is about 5 feet per mile. The total 
length of the aqueduct is 920 feet. The banks of the 
eanal on the upstream side are reveted by means of 
masonry steps for a distance of 10,713 feet, and on the 
downstream side for a distance of 2,722 feet. For 134 
miles the bed of the canal is raised on a high embank- 
ment previously to its reaching the aqueduct, and for 
a distance of balf a mile below it is on a similar em- 
bankment. The greatest height of the canal bed 
above the country is 2% feet. The aqueduct proper 
consists of fifteen arches of 30 feet span each. In ad- 
dition to theee great works there are in the first 20 
miles of the canal flve masonry works for damming 
minor streams and a namber of masonry falls. 

“ Beyond Roorkee the main canal follows the high 
divide bet ween the Ganges and the west Kali Nadiand 
continues in general to follow the divide between the 
Ganges and the Jamna to Gopalpur, a short distance 
below Aligarh, where the main canal bifureates (see 
engraving), forming the Cawnpur and Etawah 
branches. The former branch tails into the Ganges at 
Cawnpur and is 170 miles in length. The Etawah 
branch is also 170 miles long and tails into the river 
Jumna near Hamerpur. The Vanupshahr branch 
leaves the main line at the fiftieth mile and flows past 
the towns of Vanupshahr and Shahjahanpur. It 
formerly terminated at mile 8244, emptying into the 
Ganges River, but it is now continued to a point near 
Kesganj, where it tails into the Lower Ganges Canal. 
The first main distributaries are taken from both sides 
of the canal a short distance below Roorkee. The na- 
ture of the country offers abundant facilities for 
escapes from the canals. Five are constracted on the 
main line, four on the Cawnpur branch, and three on 
the Etawah branch, besides numerous small escapes 
to the distributaries.” 


LOWER GANGES CANAL. 





“The Lower Ganges Canal was undertaken as a 
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means of relief or improvement of the Genges Canal. 
It irrigates a part of the Ganges-Jumna interfluve 
that was originally intended should be commanded 
by the Ganges Canal proper. The work comprises a 
masonry diversion weir at Narora, about three miles 
below the railway crossing at Rajghat. It relieves 
the Ganges Canal of 128 miles of the Cawnpur branch 
and 130 miles of the Etawah branch. It is now con- 
sidered as a work separate from the Ganges Canal. 

“The weir is a substantial one, resting on masonry 
wells, usually 20 feet deep; the front and rear curtain 
walls rest on smaller wells. The weir is 3,800 feet long 
and is 10 by 10 feet in cross section, having a verti- 
eal overfall to a paved floor. It is constructed chiefly 
of brick. The weir scouring sluices opposite’ the 
canal head are 42, each 7\4 feet wide. The regulator 
at the canal head is constructed of masonry and has 
thirty openings each 7 feet wide. The weir crest is 73¢ 
feet above the sill of the canal, and this can be raised 
to 10 feet by means of shutters. For the first 26 
miles of main canal the bed is 216 feet wide; the full 
supply depth is 10 feet and the slope one-tenth of a 
foot in 1,000. 

“In the first portion of its line the canal is compelled 
to follow the low river bottom for some distance be- 
fore its grade enables it to surmount the banks and 
reach the summit of the interfluve. In this low 
reach the canal is threatened constantly by the en- 
croachments of the river, and extensive river training 
works are necessary to preserve its integrity. These 
extend for a distance of 4 miles above the canal head 
and 15 miles below, and consist chiefly of long earthen 
groynes or embankments, sometimes 244 miles in 
length, projecting into the stream at right angles to 
its course and protected‘at the end by loose rock 
noses. The total length of the main canals is 564 
miles. There are 2,021 miles of distributaries and the 
total length, including eseapes and drainage cuts, 
amounts to 2,992 miles.” 

— — oe 
Electricity and the Art of War, 

This was the title of an able article in a recent num- 
ber of the Journal of the U. 8. Artillery, and in 
the last number, January, the comments and remarks 
of various officers upon the subject are given. Among 
them is the following by Second Lieutenant George O. 
Squier, Third Artillery, who says : 

Some recent experiments abroad by Captain Charol- 
lois on the use of a field telephone outfit for military 
operations indicate that it has great possibilities as 
a means of communication in the field. Captain 
Charollois uses a bi-metallic wire, with steel core sur- 
rounded by copper. Thus it is not easily oxidized, and 
has great strength for a given cross section. This wire 
is unwound naked upon the surface of the ground, the 
earth return being completed through the operator 
himself, or his horse in case he is mounted. The small 
magnetic receivers can be used as the wire is being paid 
out on the ground, and this constant communication 
is kept with the starting point as the line progresses. 
By the use of such small wire the entire material for a 
line of one mile weighs less than five and a half pounds. 
Each reel carries 10,000 feet of wire, and is conveniently 
and compactly strapped to the soldier as a part of his 
equipment. On account of the extremely minute cur- 
rents required in telephony, the only limit to the small- 
ness of the wire, and its consequent weight for a given 
length, is the fear of breaking while it is being laid. 
Cavalrymen, or infantry on bicycles, could establish a 
line with great rapidity. In some recent experiments 
in the field, a 14 mile line was completed in five hours 
and taken up in one hour; and the passage of a division 
of cavalry over the wire did not interrupt the commu- 
nication of a dispatch that was being sent at the same 
moment. No batteries are required; no poles of any 
kind; no heavy, cumbersome wire to be strung, and 
any one can operate. 

In view of the above, and that we are now talking 
between New York and Milwaukee, there is but little 
doubt that the telephone is the instrument both for 
the field and for permanent lines. 

The writing telegraph, when perfected, will undoubt- 
edly have its important role, as by its use maps, plans 
of battles and fortifications, and drawings of all kinds 
can be reproduced with accuracy at any distance. 

Passing to the use of railroads in the mobilization 
and supply of armies, those familiar with recent street 
railway progress believe that the steam locomotive 
must give way to the electric motor for passenger ser- 
vice, and also that with this change a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour will be the rule and not the ex- 
ception. An electric line is now under construction 
between Chicago and St. Louis, which is to make the 
trip in three hours. 

The suggestions of Lieutenant Parkhurst as to the 
applications of electricity to the modern sea coast forti- 
fication are excellent, and instead of being, as some 
may think, the predictions of an enthusiast, they are 
not as progressive as the present state of electrical sci- 
ence warrants. 

In regard to the security of the main power plant 
against the long-range fire of the enemy’s guns, it is re- 
marked that there seems to be no limit as yet to the 
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distance which electrical power can be economically 
transmitted. We have recently before us the Lauffen- 
Frankfort line in Europe, where 300 horse power was 
transmitted 112 miles at a tension from 16,000 to 30,000 
volts, at an efficiency of 74 per cent. As soon as we 
obtain a perfectly satisfactory alternating current mo- 
tor, I see no reason why electrical power cannot be 
transmitted and converted into useful work at dis- 
tances much greater than the above. 

Electricity threatens to revolutionize our whole heavy 
artillery organization. With an enormous engine of 
war, weighing many tons, costing thousands of dollars, 
which can, however, by the application of results 
already accomplished in the industrial world, be low- 
ered, raised, aimed, and fired by the movement of sim- 
ple levers in the hands of a gunner—does not this 
point to fewer men and more skilled men in our or- 
ganization ? 

The dozen men in a detachment required for the 
doomed ‘ heave and embar” system must be replaced 
by not more than half that number of carefully trained 
eannoneers. Each round fired from our. new 12 inch 
rifles will cost $217, the gun itself costs $52,365, and 
these amounts in conjunction with the cost of the car- 
riage, and the limited life of the weapon, compel us 
to adopt that means of control which insures the most 
rapid, accurate, and reliable service. 

Granting that the modern fortification will be 
equipped with an elaborate electrical plant, ought we 
to rely upon civilian electrical engineers to design, 
install, and care for the same? This brings upa sub- 
ject of policy of which I have been firmly convicted 
for the last five years, and which is strengthened more 
and more as time goes on. Electrical science has 
reached the theoretical stage—that, given the set 
of conditions which the motor is to fulfill, and which in 
sea coast matters the artillerist alone fully understands, 
the design of the machine to do this particular work 
can be made with accuracy, e. g., speed under varia- 
tion of load, field windings for perfect control, and the 
size of every minute part can be calculated in the office, 
and when assembled in the workshop it will do the 
work required near perfection. 

We have only to look at our new navy fora practical 
illustration of the way things are drifting in this re- 
gard. Every modern cruiser now has its officer in 
charge of all electrical matters on shipboard, and the 
generators and motors already in use are specially de- 
signed for conditions afloat. In like manner each 
group of guns ashore, with its electric lighting system, 
search light system, range finding system, generators, 
and motors, will of necessity be under the supervision 
of an electrical engineer directly responsible to the 
senior artillery officer in command. If present con- 
ditions point to anything, they seem to me to point to 
the necessity of the following : 

The War Department should speedily educate a lim- 
ited number of officers as electrical engineers at our 
best institutions of learning. The word “speedily” is 
used because one cannot become an electrical engineer 
in six months, nor yet in one year, and he certainly 
cannot be created at pleasure by a general order from 
the War Department. 

I am aware that objection would be made by some to 
such details; the applicant is supposed to desire to 
shirk his legitimate battery duties, and what not ; but 
such reasons seem to me on toolow a plane to merit 
serious consideration. The weeding process of requir- 
ing periodical reports of the work accomplished, and 
the efficiency reports already in vogue, would insure 





the details being given to those who would make the. 


most of them for the department. 

Thanks to the foresight of the General Commanding 
the Army, officers of artillery have recently been sent 
to our principal arsenals to co-operate with the Ord- 
nance in the manufacture and testing of our modern 
guns. With half a dozen expert electrical engineers at 
Sandy Hook, and the sea coast gun carriage factory at 
the Watertown arsenal, co-operating and in perfect 
harmony with the ordnance experts already at these 
places, to design, test, and work out step by step the 
details of the plan, I doubt not that rapid progress 
would be made toward the selection of type carriages 
for our new guns and mortars, and we no longer would 
be threatened with the condition of possessing fin- 
ished weapons with no carriages on which to mount 
them. 


o_o 
i i 


Inventor Harvey’s Royalties. 

Many who have speculated on the immense fortune 
which Mr. Harvey will realize from his process of 
treating armor plate will be surprised to learn that 
his profits from the United States government will be 
only about $100,000. The amount of royalty which 
Harvey receives for the right to decarbonize armor 
plates by his method of treatment is fixed at a half- 
cent a pound. Nineteen thousand tons of armor 
have been contracted for and less than half will be 
Harveyized. It is the intention of the Navy Depart- 
ment to increase the order for Harveyized armor plate 
as much as possible; this is the natural result of the 
remarkably successful trials recently held at Indian 
Head. 
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THE PURIFICATION OF DRINKING WATER BY 
MEANS OF ELECTRICITY. 

The reap’ of that dreaded scourge, cholera, 
in Europe, and the chance that it may be transmitted 
to this country, has naturally led our medical authori- 
ties to exert themselves to the utmost to render sani- 
tary conditions as perfect as possible. It is generally 
recognized that cholera is due to a germ which finds its 
way into the stomach and intestines, being usually 
-onveyed through the medium of the drinking water 
supplied in cities. It was, indeed, established beyond 
doubt that the terrible plague of Hamburg last year 
was due to the pollution of the river Elbe, Hamburg’s 
old souree of water supply. While it is true that the 
water can be sterilized and made safe for drinking by 
boiling, the fact remains that the process, simple as it 
is, is applied in but a small minority of cases. This is 
well recognized among sanitary authorities, with the 
result that the conclusion has been reached that true 
relief must be looked for in the purification of the 
water supplied before it reaches the consumers. 

It has been noted that the pollution of drinking 

water for city purposes is most frequently due to sew- 
age, which is either led directly to the waters serving 
as a source ef supply or finds its way into such sources 
by percolation through the earth. In either case, un- 
less measures be taken to destroy the disease germs or 
other compounds, usually of a nitrogenous nature, the 
result is inevitably a large increase in zymotic diseases. 
The purification of sewage has, therefore, attracted the 
attention of sani- 
tarians for some 
time past ; but up 
to the present lit- 
tle, if anything, 
has been done 
looking toward a 
satisfactory solu- 
tion of the prob- 
lem. 

At the same 
time, the methods 
adopted for the 
purification of the 
water supply have 
been not less num- 
erous, and several 
have been tried in 
actual practice, 
among them aera- 
tion. It is doubt- 
ful however, 
whether the re- 
sults thus far ob- 
tained justify the 
expectations with 
which they were 
hailed, so that 
there still remains 
a wide field open 
for improvement. 

It was a con- 
dition of affairs 
similar to that 
outlined above 
which for some 
time has caused 
much uneasiness 
to the inhabitants 
of New York City, 
and the local med- 
ical authorities, 
at the head of 
whom is Dr. Cyrus Edson, have been unceasing in 
their efforts to devise means for improving the con- 
dition of the water supply of New York City. One 
of its chief sources of pollution was found to be the 
sewage outlet at the village of Brewsters, a little town 
situated some twenty miles from New York. At this 
place the sewage drained into a stretch of marsh situ- 
ated at an elevation, and so located that the percolation 
reached one of the streams forming the water supply 
for New York City. These marshes had in themselves 
already grown to be a nuisance and a menace to the 
health of the inhabitants of the town, and hence the 
local authorities were also greatly interested in any 
means which would afford them relief. On looking up 
various methods with this end in view, Dr. Edson de- 
cided that the simplest way out of the difficulty was 
the thorough purification and rendering harmless of 
the Brewsters sewage; but the difficulty of effecting a 
thorough purification with the means ordinarily em- 
ployed for that purpose, involving the use of expensive 
Reap hypochlorites and chlorides, led 

© the adoption of a method proposed by Mr. 
Albert E. Woolf, of this city. ° 

Mr. Woolf, whose work in storage batteries has 
already been mentioned in these colamns, has recently 
Sovelepes a method of obtaining a cheap disinfectant 

’y electrolyzing sea water. 
ai principal solids held in solution in sea water in 
‘ tic Ocean are the following, the figures de- 
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By passing a current through the sea water the 
chlorides, bromides, ete., are converted into hypo- 
chlorites, hypobromides, etc., and other compounds 
of a more or less complex nature are formed. When a 
solution of hypochlorite of sodium is brought into con- 
tact with organic matter, a decomposition at once 
takes place. While it is impossible to state just what 
the reaction would be, it is probably as follows: Part 
of the chlorine in the hypochlorite repiaces a part or 
the whole of the hydrogen in the organic substance. 
Another portion unites with the liberated hydrogen, 
and, as in bleaching, ozone is produced, which, in its 
turn, acts on the organic matter. In other words, the 
organic material, be it organized, as in the lower forms 
of vegetable life (viz., bacteria, etc.), or non-organized, 
as in the solid or suspended matter of sewage, is decom- 
posed, and if sufficient hypochlorites be present, the 
organic matter is permanently disinfected. 

In the preparation of the Woolf disinfecting material 
it is, of course, essential to employ electrodes which are 
not decomposed by the electrolyzing action, and for 
that purpose Mr. Woolf employs a positive electrode 
consisting of copper coated with platinum ; while as a 
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negative he employs carbon. 





As already remarked, the plant for the production | 
of the new disinfectant has been established at the | 
town of Brewsters, and our engraving shows the in- 
terior arrangement. It consists of a steam plant ope- 
rating a Zucker & Leavitt dynamo, which is capable of 
furnishing 700 amperes at a potential of 5 volts. The 
engine has a capacity of 15 horse power. Close beside 
the dynamo is an electrolyzing tank, which has a ca- | 
pacity of 1,000 gallons and which is fed from a 3,000, 
gallon storage tank beside it, and elevated above it so, 
that the solution flows to the electrolyzing tank by | 
gravity. 

The electrodes which rest on the bottom of the tank 
are composed of three platinum plates of the nature 
described above, and four of carbon, the positive and 
negative plates alternating. The carbon plates pre- 
sent a surface of 12 by 12 inches and are 1 inch thick. 
The arrangement, as will be seen, is such that the pro- 
cess is a continuous one. The flow of the solution is so 
timed that the salt water is electrolyzed to a proper 
degree, and then overflows directly into a pipe leading 
into the sewer. 

This plant of 15 horse power capacity is far in excess 
of that required to disinfect thoroughly the entire sew- 
age of the town of. Brewsters, but was designedly 
arranged so that it would eventually be able to take 
care of an increase of population amounting to 30,000. 

he effect of the electrolytic disinfectant on the sew- 
age outlet at Brewsters is of a most marked character. 
The offensive odors arising from the marshes no longer 
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exist, and the sewage shows a 1aarked diminution in 
the nitrites present. It is also noticed that the green 
alge and other organic matter upon the surface of the 
marshes, and which had usually collected on the re- 
taining walls, has become bleached. 

As showing the value of this electrical disinfectant 
produced by the aid of electrolysis, it is interesting to 
note some recent reports made by the officers of the 
Health Department of New York City. Dr. Cyrus 
Edson, chief of the medical staff of the Beard of Health, 
states that in a series of experiments on anthrax spores 
and staphylococcus pyogenous aureus, in all cases save 
the exposure of anthrax for one minute toa 10 per cent 
solution, the liquid exercises a marked inhibiting effect 
on the growth of the micro-organisms employed. It 
has also been shown that the solution is an effective 
agent for the destruction of cholera spirillum. Expe- 
riments made show that no cholera colonies are de- 
veloped after an exposure of 30 seconds to the disinfect- 
ing agent. Tests of the Woolf disinfectant show that 
it equals in strength a 1 per cent solution of chloride of 
lime. In the latter there are 175 grains of available 
chlorine to the gallon, while in the Woolf disinfectant 
186 grains were found to be available. 

In the matter of cost, however, the great value of 
the Woolf disinfectant will be apparent when it is con- 
sidered that a 1 per cent solution of chloride of lime 
costs about 1°4 cents per gallon with lime at 6 cents per 
pound. The estimated cost of the electrolyzed sea 
water, however, is only 10 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
Reckoning on this 
basis, therefore, 
Dr. Edson shows 
that its price per 
galion may be 001 
cent; in other 
words, 140 gallons 
of electrolyzed sea 
water will cost 
only as much as 1 
gallon of a 1 per 
cent solution of 
chloride of lime. 
Comparing the 
cost with that 
of bi-chloride of 
mercury, the dis- 
proportion is in 
the ratio of 100 to 
lin favor of the 
Woolf disinfee- 
tant; while a 5 
per cent solution 
of carbolic acid 
costs from two to 
thres hundred 
times as much. 
Besides this, the 
two latter are ex- 
tremely danger- 
ous when handled 
by inexperienced 
persons, From 
this standpoint, 
electrolyzed sea 
water 1s harmless; 
indeed, we have 
seen ihe inventor 
drink it as one 





would spring 
water, without 
any apparent ill 
effects. Tho ex- 


periments made thus far have been so successful that 
Dr. Edson has recommended that steps be taken to 
locate a disinfecting plant in New York City, and no 
doubt the plan will soon be carried ovt.—Zhe Hlectri- 
cal Engineer. 
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The New Regulation SBullct. 

The Frankford arsenal is now making ammunition 
for the new “ United States magazine rifie,” caliber 
80, with a 220-grain bullet, the weight of the bullet 
used at present being 500 grains. The rifle is a modi- 
fied Krag-Jorgensen rifle, with which the troops of 
Denmark are armed. 

Experiments made at the Frankford arsenal demon- 
strate that a nickel-steel covered, unlubricated cart- 
ridge of the new type is better than the old copper 
ease with lubricated bullet. The velocity of the new 
220-grain bullet of 30-caliber is 2,000 feet per second, 
while the velocity of a 45-caliber, 500 grain bullet is 
only 1,300 feet. The penetration is remarkable. A 
small caliber bullet of the new type fired at oak tim- 
bers placed lengthwise, penetrates 30 inches at 30 
yards range, while the present bullet will only pene- 
trate 4to 5inches at the same range. The accuracy 
of fire with the new bullet is very remarkable. The 
new bullet is called a humanitarian bullet, for the 
reason that there is every chance of the bullet passing 
directly through a bone without shattering it. It is 
possible that our army may now have the best bullet 
as our navy has the best armor plate in the world. 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
Engineering. 


Borer FeeperR.—Augusto 8. y Bar- 
con, Corunna, Spain. A float in a regulator connected 
by a pipe with the boiler at the normal water level ac- 
tuates a valve to interrupt the connection between the 
regulator and the botler, a filling receptacie furnishing 
the feed water being connected with the boiler and the 
regulator, while vaives in the connecting pipes are adapted 
to be automatically closed by the reduction of pressure 
in the Gilling receptacle and in the regulator when the 
admission of steam to the latter ceases. The whole ap- 
paratus is of simple and durable constraction, and is ar- 
ranged to measure and reguiate the quantity of water to 
be made into steam. 


Furyace Tap.—Edward P. Mathew- 
son, Pueblo, Col. This invention provides an improve- 
ment on a former patented Invention of the same in- 
veutor, the improved tap being readily applicable to any 
furnace now in ase, and being so arranged as to prevent 
any undue chilling cf the matte. The tap has a casing 
in communication at its rear open end with the interior 
of the furnace, the front of the casing having an inward 
extension containing the matte hole, which is arranged 
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below the bottom edge of the water-cooled bosh, a clean- 
ing hole being also located above the extension at the 
front, and one aide of the casing being formed with a 
slag hole. 

Strurrixnae Box. —George H. Hitchcock, 
Danville, I. The steam pressure is, according to this 


invention, made to insare a sieam-tight joint-between an 
adjostable staffing box and the cylinder head. The pis- 
ton rod aperture is of greater diameter than the rod, and 
has a counterbore in the base of which are held two ex- 
pansible rings of greater internal diameter than the 
piston rod, and having beveled engaging surfaces, the 
lower edge of the outer ring being exposed to the 
steam within the chamber formed by the rings, while 
the stuffing box is secured to the cylinder head with its 
lower end closing the upper end of the steam space 
formed by the rings. 

CentER SEAL or GAS PURIFIER.— 
John Hearne, Boston, Mass. This invention provides a 
simpk: and easily operated sea! which may be made of a 
capacity to connect with any necessary namber of purifi- 
ers. It hae a gas inlet and ontlet arranged in sucha 
manner that the gas may flow unobetroctedly through 
the seal, and has a number of supplemental and easily 
operated valves by which the gas may be directed to 
any desired number of purifiers, or may be cut off from 
one or all of them without interfering with ite flow 
throngh the seal, enabling the operation of purifying to 
be carried on through some of the purifiers when the 
others may be ont of repair or unfit for use. 


Electrical. 


ARMATURE. — Joseph J. Smith and 
George W. Findiater, Jamaica, N.Y. A central ring has 
radially extending arms carrying circumferential banda, 
one of the bands having an end flange, while a series of 
removable bobbins ie held between the arms and within 
the band, the bobbins having their feet dovetailed into 
the ring. Revoluble washers are pivoted on the ring to 
overlap the feet of the bobbing, the washers having one 
flat edge and being secured by a fastening device. A 
cheap and simple form of armature is thus formed, the 
bebbins being easily removable and each carrying a coil, 
the several coils being readily connected and disconnect- 
ed, #0 that In case one is barned out it may be easily re- 
moved and another inserted in ite place. 








Railway Appliances, 


Switch MAnNiIPoLatine DEvics.— 
Daniel L. Boland, New York City. This device is es 
pecially adapted for use upon street car tracks, and is to 
be operated from the car before it reaches the switch, 
bviag aiso capable of manipulation by a rapidly moving 
trein some distance from the switch. Levers located be- 
nwasm the car are adapted to depress hinged platforms 
becween the tracks, each pletfurm being connected by a 
link with a lever attached to a shaft connected with a 
switch lever, by means of which the switch may be thrown 
ta either direction in advance of the car. 





Mechanical, 


W rencu.—Frederick 8. Seymour, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. This wrench comprises two jaws 
having a hinged connection, one jaw overlapping the 
other and one overlapping end having a cylindrical sur- 
(ace, a cam pivoted upon one jaw engaging the overlap- 
ping cylindrical surface of the other jaw, a handle being 
connected with the cam. The two jaws are approximately 
L-shaped, the cam engaging the rear member of the 
movable jaw to swing it on its pivoi, eo that the wrench 
may be quickly applied to a nut of any size 


Nut Lock.—Robert Holmes, Canon 
Clty, Col. Two sleeve nuts of equal diameter and exter. 
nally threaded left handed have internal right hand 
threads to engage the same bolt head, there being a 
squared reduction on each end of the pute to fit the same 
socket wrench, while two similar jam nats, hexagonal 
externally, are internally threaded to fit on the sleeve nut 
threads, and ratchet teeth in a continuous circle are 
formed on an end face of each jam nut. The improve- 
ment is applicable to lock nuts on all kinds of ma 
chinery, and may be easily adjusted to lock or release the 
out. 

PRtxtTine Press.—Oliver 8. Bowman, 
Salt Lake City, Utah Ter. This is a job press designed 
to give a direct and even fwmpreseion without hinge mo- 
tion, aml provided with a simple and effective inking 
leviee, and a quick and reliable means of feeding. Means 

re also provided to facilitate “ making ready” in a short 
ime, and the printed sheeta are delivered by grippers 
upon a table at the rear of the press. 


Agricultural, 
Seep PLANTER AND FERTILIZER Dts- 
Taisuten. —Charies KR. Reid, Heidelberg, Miss. This is 
a machine in which the plow may be wholly or partly 
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from the main supporting wheel. The hopper and feed 
wheel are especially adapted for planting cotton or 
like seed and for distributing fertilizer, with a continu- 
ous delivery, and the seed box and driving mechanism 
are spring supported. Different styles of hopper may be 
quickly and easily connected with or detached from the 
spring carriage. The machine is inexpensive to manu- 
facture and is designed to work well on ground of any 
character. 

WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR.—Charles 
©. Platt, Waverly, Kansas. A machine especially 
adapted for working listed corn has been designed by 
this inventor, the ranners of which are readily adjust- 
able toward and from one another, while the cultivators 
are independently adjustable vertically and laterally, the 
frame carrying the cultivators being also readily raised 
and lowered. The weeders consist of two blades at each 
side of the machine, one blade shorter than the other, 
all being rearwardly inclined, but the longer one having 
a downward and the shorter an upward inclination, to 
cut the weeds from the tops and the sides of the ridges. 
One set of cultivators is designed to operate upon the 
ridges while another set loosens the ground at each side 
of the row of corn and within the space between the 
runners, the plants being protected by shields. 

THRASHING MACHINE DEVICE. — 
George W. Rucker, Belle Plaine, Iowa. This is a light 
and simple feeder attachment which can be folded over 
upon the thrasher when not in use without removing a 
belt. A conveyer is located beneath the delivery end of 
a series of carrying belts, a knife-carrying drum revolv- 
ing above, while a series of stationary knives is located 
in the path of revolution of the drum, there being strip- 


ping or cleaning devices for the belts and knives. The 


feeder is designed to deliver any kind of grain fed to it, 
and cut both the bundles and the grain, the latter being 
passed to the thrasher without loss. 


ANIMAL SHEARS.—Charles and Harry 
Bargon, Sheffield, England. This invention relates to 
improvements in sheep-shearing machines formeny pat- 
ented by the same inventors, and provides a more effi- 
cient and durable anti-friction bearing as a substitute for 
the ball bearings heretofore used about the main pivotal 
axis of the cutter-driving lever, providing also means for 
adjusting the pressure of the top cutters upon the comb, 
applied to act directly upon the cutter-driving lever 
through the medium of the anti-friction bearing. 








Miscellaneous, 


LappER.—John Splann, Athens, Pa. 
This ladder may be conveniently used as an extension 
ladder, a step ladder or a horse to support a staging, 
being quickly convertible from one kind of ladder to 
another, and being cheap, strong and durable. It com- 
prises two sections, the upper section sliding between 
the side rails of the lower section, and each section carry- 
ing a windlass, the cable connecting which is passed over 
guide pulleys on the lower and upper portions of the 
lower and upper ladders, and the upper section being 
raised by winding the cable upon the windlass. 

Fence. —John 8. Hamilton, Marys- 
ville, Ohio. This is virtually a mesial fence in which 
each post is anchored by a base block below the surface 
of the ground. Each post is formed of a strip of metal 
bent into strap form, making a pocket at the bottom to 
receive the base block, the parallel uprights of the posts 
being stiffened by spacing pieces and tension arms for 
the stretchers. The tension arms have notches to en- 
gage the loops of wire stretchers. 

HoLpER FOR Bouquets, ETc. — Her- 
man C. Wiedenmann, Philadelphia, Pa. This holder 
comprises a clasp having a body with an opening on one 
side, integral arms extending from the sides of the open- 
ing, and an adjustable fastening device to affix the posi- 
tion of the arms and fasten the clasp to a support, a 
second pair of arms forming an open loop to receive and 
support an article. The holder is adapted to support 
bouquets, flag sticks, parasols and other light articles, 
and may be easily attached to the frame or handle bar of 
a bicycle or other support. 

Napkin Rive@.—Ernest Drevet, New 
York City. Two curved bands overlapped at their ends, 
which are connected by pivots, carry a clasp pivoted 
to one of the bands. The ring may be made up in 
many pretty designs, and may be opened wide or only 
partially opened to receive the napkin. It is also adapted 
to serve as a hook to suspend the napkin from the collar 
to protect the bosom. 

Arm Rest.—Charles 8. Rodgers and 
Charles E. Schudy, Manitou, Col. This rest has on one 
of its faces a clamping plate, between which and the 
body of the rest the body of # book may be inserted and 
held, the clamp being pivoted so that it may be turned 

or transversely on the rest. The rest may 
be held in firm position even when used in connection 
with the last or first leaf of a book. 


Hamer Tve.—John C. Anderson, New 
Windsor, Ill., (deceased, Arthur R. Anderson, adminis- 
trator.) This tag is formed of a single looped piece, the 
rear end of one side made in prongs, the other arm ex- 
tending between the prongs to their rear ends, while the 
ends of the prongs have eyes to receive the pintle or pin. 
The device is light and cheap, makes the joint in the 
right place for easy action and has very little friction on 
the staple with which it connects. 


Roach Trap.—Charles F. Kuntz, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. This trap comprises a casing having inclined 
passageways opening at its sides and near the bottom, 
the ways leading to an opening in the top of the trap, a 
stand and bait box being arranged beneath the opening, 
while inclined flanges within the trap project downward, 
there being a lid in the bottom of the trap. The trap is 
cheap and easily cleaned, and when a roach or other bug 
is in it he cannot get out. 


Designs. 
HARDWARE ORNAMENTATION. — Leo- 
pold Kahn, New York City. This is a band-like metal 
open-work design, with parallel braid-like borders be- 


tween which are fern-like figures formed in scrolls, the 
body portion of the metal swelling outward slightly be- 
tween the borders. 

Watcu CHARM.—Andrew Mulecay, For- 
syth, Ga. This charm is in the form of a star, on one 
side of which is a central figure representing the West- 
ern Hemisphere on a disk simulating the globe, while on 
the other side is a representation of the head of Colum- 
bus. 

Nors.—Copies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by Munn & Co., for 2% cents each. Please 
send name of the patentee, title of invention, and date 
of this paper. 





NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL FOR 1893. Edited 
by Henry Sturmey. 448 illustrations, 
numerous full page plates, tables. 
1898. London: Iliffe & Son. 8vo. 
Pp. exe, 790. Price $1. 

This annual gives a clear view of the actual progress of 
the science forthe year. The editorial portion of the 
work is valuable, many of the latest discoveries in rela- 
tion to developers, etc., being given. For a number of 
years this annual has illustrated and described the novel- 
ties brought out by the photographic houses both at 
home and abroad. The plates this year are very fine. 
THe GREAT BARRIER REEF OF AUs- 

TRALIA. Its ucts and potentiali 
ties. By W. Saville-Kent. Lon- 
don: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited. 
Pp. xvii, 387. Price $33. 

This superb work is devoted to the life of the Austra- 
lian reef, its industries, processes of its formation, 
and similar topics. In the elegance of printing, in 
its profuse illustrations, and the high character of 
the same, it is almost unique. The monetary importance 
of the reef area is indicated by the fact that about 
$500,000 worth of raw material taken from the reef is 
annually exported from Queensland. It is considered 
one of the wonders of the universe. The illustrations of 
the book are remarkable in effectiveness. They inclade 
48 photo-mezzotype plates, illustrating corals, scenery, 
pearls, mother-of-pearl shells, fishes found about the 
reef, etc., the whole including many subjects. A con- 
siderable portion is devoted to the Beche-de- Mer fisheries 
conducted for the Chinese market. Besides the above 
beautiful plates, 16 superbly executed chromo plates are 
given showing anemones, corals, and other examples of 
the reef life. The text is exceedingly interesting. It is 
not a dry description of the place by any means, but tells 
the whole story of the reef and reads in many places as 
interestingly and graphically as any book of travel. A 
very full index is provided. It has been regretted that 
the work is absolutely undated, thus impairing its value 
as areference in some cases which may arise regarding 
priority of description cf similar points. The work pos- 
sesses the feature of interesting the layman as well as 
the naturalist, appealing to the artistic and literary in- 
stinct as well as to the biological faculties. 


Dre DEFINIZIONEN UND FUNDAMENTAL- 
SATZE der Theorie des Gleichgewich- 
tes schwimmender Koerper. a 
Professor Victor ae 1898. 
Trieste: F. H. Schimpff. pages, 
10 plates. 
This little volume treats on the stability of floating 
bodies and forms a critical review of the at present ac- 
cepted theory of the stability of marine vessels. 


PretTrRo GHISLERI. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 1898. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. 429. Price $1. 


A first-class psychological novel. The plot and the un- 
folding of characters are somewhat after the manner of 
Dr.Hammond. In each successive novel Crawford's power 
of portraying the subtileties of character increases, and he 
now ranks with Bourget in his grasp of character and 
falls little below Zola. The treatment of the poisoning 
episode is masterly and the whole novel shows that the 
Sin de siecle writers must bring to their aid the knowl- 
edge of both the doctor and the lawyer if they wish to 
hold their readers. 


PRacTICAL Desta@ntnea. A hand book 
on the neopesstion of wor draw- 
ings. Edited by Gleeson ite. 
Contributors: Alexander Millar, 
Arthur Silver, Wilton P. Rix, Owen 
iene HL. Outepaih, Geena, 

mage, > ‘ 
Hainte. 1893. London and New 
York : George Bell & Sons. Pp. viii, 
827. Price $2.50. No index. 

This very pretty work, well within the aspects of the 
present day, is really a collection of eleven monographs, 
on such subjects as carpet designing, pottery, metal 
work, bookbinding, and wall papers, each monograph 
by a recognized authority. Profuse illustrations are 
given to elucidate the text. Itrertainly seems as if the 
subjects represented by eleven typical classes of design- 
ing cover the subject pretty thoroughly. The absence of 
an index is to be regretted. 


Some Hints on LEARNING TO DRaw. 
By G. W. Caldwell Hutchinson, Art 
aster, Clifton College. 1898. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Pp. xii, 199. Price $2.25. 

It seems as though too much praise can hardly be 
awarded to this book and to the methods of treatment 
adopted in it. It is emphatically a book of drawing 
written up tothe present date, characterized by the use 
of mathematical perspective combined with the most 
modern methods and theories. When it is stated that 
among the illustrators no less than 17 eminent artists are 
represented, and that the work of these artists represents 


DIz DYNAMOELEKTRISCHEN MASCHINEN. 
Thre Geschichte, Grundlagen, Cons- 
truction und Anwend n. Sechste 

h neubearbeitete Aaflage. Von 


. F. Auerbach, Professor an der 





Universitat J 
n " Pp. xvi, 288. No. 


[AuGusT 5, 1893. 





This work gives reproductions of famous portraits and 
pictures connected with the great discoverer, with de- 
acriptive text. The latter not only gives an account of the 
9% cuts, but includes notes upon many other pictures not 
illustrated. Thus a considerable value attaches to the 
book as a sort of catalogue of Columbus pictures in all 
parts of the world. Otherwise it is of high interest as 
being written in popular and anecdotal style. It should 
receive adequate welcome in these days of Columbian 
celebration. 


THk METASPERMZ OF THE MINNESOTA 
VALLEY. A list of the higher seed-pro- 
ducing plants indigenous to the drain- 
age ba n of -— inneniie, hagas 

y nwa acmillan. Reports o' 
the gostegieal and natural histo 

survey of Minnesota. December 29. 

= Minneapolis, Minn. Pp. xiii, 


REPORTS OF THE UNITED STatTEs Com- 
MISSIONERS TO THE UNIVERSAL Ex- 
ae ve be i a Me 

. Agriculture. wy. 
Riley, Ph.D. 1891. Wasiinaten : 
Department of ulture. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 8vo. Pp. 935, 
219 illustrations, 77 plates. 

The exhibit made by the United States at Paris was 
very fineand the present volume, which contains a full 
description of the agricultural exhibits both of the United 
States and foreign countries, reflects great credit upon 
both the editor and the contributors. The work includes 
papers relating to vine cultivation, wine making, useful 
and injurious insects, including the dreaded phylloxera, 
field trials of implements, agricultural stations, food 
adulteration, the cultivation of textile fibers, vegetable 
oils, etc. The last chapter contains an excellent report 
by A. C. True, entitled “A Report on the History and 
Present Condition of Agricultural Science and Educa- 
tion in the United States.” 


3" Any of the above books may be purchased through 
this office. Send for new book catalogue just pub- 
lished. Muxx & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
BUILDING EDITION. 


JULY, 1893.—(Ne. 93.) 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. Elegant plate in colors, showing the handsome 
residence of 8S. E. Walton, Esq., at Springfield, 
Mass., at a cost of $10,000 complete. Floor plans 
and perspective elevati A pleasing design. 

2. Plate in colors showing the residence of Wm. H. 
Fitzgerald at Bridgeport, Conn., erected at a cost 
of $6,000 complete. Two perspective views and 
floor plans. J. W. Northrop, Esq., architect, 
Bridgeport, Conn. An attractive design. 

8. A dwelling recently erected at Chester Ilill, N. Y. 
Perspective view and floor plans. A model de- 
sign. Cost $6,850 complete. Messrs. Mann & Co., 
New York City. 

4 A Colonial modern dwelling recently erected at Mont- 
clair, N. J., at a cost of $5,500 complete. Floor 
plans, two perspective views, etc. Mesers. Munn 
& Co., architects, New York. An excellent design. 

5. Engraving and floor plans of two designe of cot- 
tages recently erected for Mr. D. H. McKay, at 
Boston, Mass., at a cost of about $1,600. A. W. 
Pease, architect, Boston, Maas. 

6. Floor plans and engravings of a stone residence 
erected for George W. Childs, Esq., at St. David, 
Pa. Avery attractive design. Cost $7,600 com- 
plete. Mesers. F. L. & W. L. Price, architects, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Business and Personal. 


a line 
-narge for Insertion under this head is One Dollar a 
re ech insertion ; about eight words to a line, Adver- 
hisements must be recewwed at publication office as early as 
rhursday morning to appear in the foliowing week's issue 








ler pattern letters & figures from the largest varie- 
H. W. Knight & Son, Seneca Falls, N.Y., drawer 1115. 


Acme engine, 1 to 5 H. P. See adv. next issue. 

~[. 8.” metal polish. Lndianapolis. Samples free. 
Kemp’s Manure Spreader, Syracuse, N. Y. See Adv. 
[Improved iron planers. W. A. Wilson, Rochester, N.Y. 
For coal hoisting engines. J. 8. Mundy, Newark, N. J. 


ore 
ty. 


Steam Disinfectors. 

Geo. T. MeLauthlin & Co., 120 Fulton 8t., Boston, Mass. 
portable and Stationary Cylinder Boring machines. 
Pedrick & Ayer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Microbe Killer Water Filter, McConnell Filter Co., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

steam Hammers, Lmproved Hydraulic Jacks, and Tube 
Expanders. R. Dudgeon, & Columbia St., New York. 

Hydraulic Wheel Presses a specialty. The J. T. 
Schaffer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. See adv. page 399. 

<crew machines, milling machines, and drill presses. 
‘The Garvin Mach. Co., Laight and Canal Sts., New York. 

Centrifugal Pumps. Capacity, 100 to 40,000 gals. per 
minute. Allsizes in stock. Irvin Van Wie, Syracuse, N.Y. 

High Speed Engines—Single Cylinder and Compound, 
for all electrical and manufacturing uses. Watertown 
Steam Engine Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

rhe best book for electricians and beginners in elec- 
cricity is“ Experimental Science,” by Geo. M. Hopkins. 
By mail, 4; Munn & Co., publishers, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 

For the original Bogardus Universal Eccentric Mill, 
Foot and Power Presses, Drills, Shears, etc., address 
).8. & G. F. Simpson, %to 36 Rodney 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Competent persons who demre agencies for a new 
popular buok, of ready sale, with handsome profit, may 
apply to Munn & Co., Scientific American office, 361 
Broadway, New York. 

[# Send for new and complete catalogue of Scientific 
and other Books for sale by Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, 
New York. Free on application, 
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Scientific American Sugyeemense referred 
to may be had at the office. 10 cents each. 

Books referred to promptly supplied on receipt of 


ae examination should be distinctly 
marked or labeled. 





(5231) A. J. D. says: I have a lot of 
small steel and fron strips which I wish to plate with tin 
by dipping in the molten metal. I use the following pro- 
cess, but am only partially successful : Allow the strips to 
remain in a strong solution of sulphuric acid] for a few 
minutes, to remove'grease, scale, etc., then rinse in clear 
water, and dip in a solution of muriate of ammonia, for a 
flux. The tin adheres very well, but remains lumpy and 
uneven. Will you please inform me wherein the trouble 
lies and how I can remedy it? A. We advise a partial 
polishing of the articles after the scale has been removed. 
Then dip in hot strong caustic soda water to clean. Wash 
in hot water, and dip in muriate of zinc and ammonia. 


(5232) F. O. J. says: There is a bad 
echo in the Baptist charch here. The audience room is 
88x50 feet inside, with a ceiling 21 feet from the floor. 
About 4 feet of the sides and 6 feet of the ceiling is taken 
ap bya rounding corner, so that the ceiling proper is 
only 26x38. The pulpitis at one end of the room and 
slightly raised. Can this echo be destroyed by stringing 
wires near the ceiling ? If so, kindly indicate the man- 
ner. Can wire fine enough to be practically invisible be 
used? A. The hanging of wires and wire netting closely 
to ceilings and walls is said to entirely prevent echo. 
Such arrangement cannot be made invisible, but may be 
so arranged with fine wire netting put up in panels with 
Tosettes or moulding strips as to be ornamental. 

(5233) J. R. M. says: Please inform me 
through your column of Notes and Queries if there is any 
use for hardened copper or brass in the arts or sciencer. 
Enough call that is to make it worth one’s while to work 
for it? A. There is an increasing demand for hard cop- 
per and brass. The Eureka Tempered Copper Co., 
Northeast, Pa., are now making hardened copper. There 
's plenty of room for new efforts in the production of 
hard copper and brass for frictional purposes. 


(5234) T. C. B. asks: What amount of 
power can be gained from 1 inch of water running from a 
reservoir or barrel of 50 gallons capacity with a pressure 
of 6 feet? And what wheel is the best and most power- 
ful, in this case? A. If a miner's inch is the measure, you 
will have ,3%% of a horse power under 6 feet head and the 
50 gallons would last about 434 minutes. A small im- 


pact wheel of the Pelton would best 
coma type give the 


(5235) G. B. says: Ihave a friend that 
has small 
ing small machinery. He has hard struggling to 
*nough to do, yet is a good workman. lasagne Wee 
could tell me how I could make small cheap fans that 
could be regulated in speed and operated by a battery, 
that could be easily attached to the head of a bedstead or 
“ny part of a room, and the battery and fan could be 
made and sold for about $1 or $1.50, I think he could 
obtain sufficient orders to help him out, Or is there any- 
thing you would be willing to suggest? A. Fans such as 


you describe are made by electrical goods manufacturers 
and largely in use. Doubtful if your friend can make 
them for twice the figure you name. He might buy one 
and make a trial. We cannot suggest what would be 
best to manufacture. Knowledge of what is on the mar- 
ket and prices is necessary as a preliminary to selection. 
(5236) E. L. asks: What percentage of 
nourishment or nutriment is there in rice of the best 
quality ? A. The analysis of rice is given as follows : 
Nitrogenous 


RR a éGndsamnee ce Se evecee OC 
Starch........ Coeecoccccoseccescocecccccoestt On 
, Oe Seresecce seeeee 008 


(5287) G. P. asks: Will you please in- 
form me of a good preparation to put on knives, guns, 
etc., to prevent them from rustingY I have several fine 
instruments that I find are hard to keep from rusting. I 
have given several preparations a trial, but find them in- 
effective. Please inform me of a good preparation. A. 
We find nothing better than wiping the instruments often 
with a cloth and vaseline. 


(5238) D. 8. P. asks: What is the usual 
pressure per square inch in the boilers of the three fol- 
lowing engines: The decapod on the U. P. R.R., the 
ordinary eight-wheeled American passenger engine, and 
the engine on the New York Elevated Railroad. A. 
The engines drawing the high speed trains on our princi- 
ple railways are now carrying from 150 to 175 pounds 
pressure per square inch. The elevated road engines run 
with varying pressure from 100 to 125 pounds. 


(5289) R. I. W. asks: Would it not do 
to wind both the armature and field magnets of motor 
described in “ Experimental Science,” pages 497 to 509, 
with No. 18 silk-covered copper wire? A. Yes. 

(5240) E. H. J., Mich., says : A few years 
ago, large flights of wild pigeons were to be seen, in the 
spring and autumn, in almost all of the Northern States. 
For nearly fifteen years, few flocks of these birds have 
been seen in the central or southern part of Michigan, 
and I have been informed that few are now seen any- 
where in their old places of resort. Will some of your 
readers tell us what has become of these birds, which once 
far excelled in number every other species in America ? 
A. The advance in population, the destruction of our 
foresta and the indiscriminate slaughter of the pigeons 
during their roosting season is no doubt the cause of 
their scarcity at the present time. 

(5241) O. C. W. asks: Can you suggest 


letters, | a way of painting or otherwise making opaque one-half 


of a lantern globe so that that part of the globe will act 
as areflector? A. A reflector can be mae on the out- 
side surface of one-half of the lantern globe by deposit- 
ing a coating of silver from its solution, as is largely used 
in silvering looking glasses. The process isa rather deli- 
cate one and described at length on pages 502 and 508, in 
the “Scientific American Cyclopedia of Receipts,"’ $5, 
mailed. 

(5242) R. R. Snowden says: I inclose 
an insect which is remarkable as being the first of the 
kind I have ever seen, though I have closely observed in- 
sect life in North and South Carolina and Florida since 
the late war. It seems that insects new to this part of 
the country are occasionally making their appearance. 
For instance, the electric bug was never seen here before 
the introduction of the electric light. So also the orange 
tree has several new enemies. Please give some light on 
the specimen sent. A. Reply by Professor C. V. Riley. 
—The specimen sent by Mr. Snowden is an interesting 
although not uncommon species known as the glassy- 
winged sharpshooter (Homalodiscajcoayul ta). It is found 
all through the Southern States and is responsible for a 
rather common injury to young cotton bolls in portions of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. This damage is particularly 
noticeable where the cotton fields are bordered by streams 
edged with young growth of cottonwood. The first 
generation of the sharpshooters lives upon the cotton- 
wood and the second migrates to the cotton plants. They 
puncture the young bolls, making a fine hole like a bullet 
hole, from which in part comes the popular name of 
sharpshooter. They have been found also in Georgia 
upon the LeConte pear, in Texas upon the mulberry, in 
South Carolina upon asparagus, and in Florida upon 
oranges, but they do no marked damage to any of these 
crops. The nearly full grown and adult insects have a 
curious habit, in common with their near allies, of eject- 
ing from the anus a considerable quantity of very clear 
liquid. honey dew. The drops are thrown out with con- 
siderable force and to quite a distance, and when the in- 
sects are abundant they produce the phenomenon known 
as “ weeping trees."’ A full account of this species, with 
illustrations, will be found in Insect Life, vol. v., pp. 
150-154. 

(5248) J. T. 8.—Reply by Professor C. 
V. Riley.—This large click beetle or snapping beetle is 
known in the books as A/aus oculaius, and is the largest 
of the click beetles found in North America. The large 
eye-like spots on the thorax are not the true eyes, which 
will be found on either side of the head and which are in 
reality small compared with the spots. When placed 
upon its back it will spring to a heightjof 2 or 3 inches in 
its efforts to resume its proper position. The larva of 
this beetle isa hard, yellowish brown, elongate worm, 
with dark brown spines at the anal end. It is found in 
burrows in various trees, especially those which are dead 
and decayed, and is supposed to feed on the dead wood. 


also predaceous and feeds on other wood-boring larvae. 


(5244) 8S. H. B. says: 1. An outdoor bell 
circuit contains about 800 feet of wire and an electric 
bell, and is supplied with 6 cells of carbon battery (sal 
ammoniac solution). The bell, in short circuit with two 
cells of battery, rings satisfactorily, but the six cells will 
hardly cause a tremor in the hammer of the bell, when 
working over the whole line. The line being 0. K.,would 
the addition of two (say) cells of battery cause the bell to 
ring properly, or would it be necessary to double or 
triple the number of cells at present used, to cause the 
bell to work two or three times ss strongly? A. The 
failure of your bell is due to the lack of E.M.F. The re- 





sistance of the wire leading to the bell is so great as to 


you do not care to put up a line of less resistance, the 
only remedy is an increase in the number of cells. With- 
out knowing the resistance of the bell and of the line, 


is the probable voltage of an ordinary plain carbon bat- 
erty ( Samson, Ideal, etc., as named by 
makers)? A. About 14 volts per cell. 8. Will you 
kindly tell me of a book which will be of assistance in 
such matters? My books are purely theoretical and be- 
hind the times. A. For general information we would re- 
commend “‘ Experimental Science ;"’ for specific informa- 
tion on bell hanging we refer you to “ The Construction 
of Electric Bells,” by F. C. Alsop, price $1.25; “ Elec- 
tric Bells and All About Them,” by 8. R. Bottone, price 
50 cents ; “ Bell Hangers’ Hand Book,” by F. D. Badt, 
price $1. 


(5245) K. A. F.—Reply by Professor CO. 
V. Riley.—The insect sent by Mr. Fichthorn is the common 
apple plant louse (Aphis mali). It is usually abundant 
and injurious in the early part of the summer and may be 
destroyed by spraying with a dilute kerosene soap emul- 
sion prepared in the following manner : Take two parts 
kerosene oil and one part strong soapsuds and agitate 
violently by churning or by passing the liquid back and 
forth through a force pamp into a bucket until a thick, 
butterlike emulsion is formed. Dilute one part of this 
emulsion with fifteen parts of water and spray. The life 
history of this, as of so many other species of aphis, is 
extremely interesting, and unrecorded observations 
would indicate that after a series of parthenoge- 
netic generations) are) produced upon the apple in the 
early part of the season, the insects migrate in the winged 
female form and propagate on the roots of certain grasses 
during the heat of the season. In the autumn the return 
migrant revisita the apple, and in due time the sexes are 
produced and the perfect female fastens her eggs, some- 
times in very great numbers, upon the terminal twigs 
and buds. These, at first greenish, become glossy black 
and carry the species over the winter. The eggs are not 
easily killed and the best season to spray is soon after 
hatching in spring. 

(5246) W. 8. P. asks (1) how to clean 
brass and German silver after hard soldering. A. Boil 
the soldered articles in a weak acid solution, 1 part sul- 
phuric acid, 5 parts water. 2. Is there any toxic sub- 
stance that will kill willow, maple, or fruit trees by mak- 
ing asmall hole in the trunk and putting the substance 
into it? A. An injection of creosote will kill trees. 38. 
Is there a solder that will fuse at about 700° or 800° Fah., 
that will solder brass, German silver, etc.? A. Zine or 
tin alloyed with a smal) portion of copper will make a 
solder for varying temperatures from 500° to 1,000° Fah. 
Try an alloy of 5 to 10 per cent of copper in the total 
quantity. The zinc and copper solder will be somewhat 
brittle. The tin and copper will be tough. 


(5247) J. H. N. says: In the Screntivic 
AmERICAN about a year ago attention was called to the 
need of a safety petroleum lamp, as a suggestion to in- 
ventors. Could you give the necessary qualifications to 
be filled in a safety lamp and state if there is a premium 
offered for it? A. The most essential feature needed is to 
so construct a lamp in which there can be no admixture 
of air with the vapor of the oil within the lamp to cause 
explosion or to so close the communication between the 
flame and the air space in the lamp that the air-saturated 
vapor cannot reach the flame, nor by overheat to allow an 
undue capillarity in the wick, which sometimes overflows 
and takes fire below the top of the wick tubes. There is 
no premium offered for a safety lamp. 


(5248) T. D. B., Jr., asks: What diame- 
ter, pitch, and speed screw should I use on an 18 foot St. 
Lawrence skiff to consume one-fourth horse power ? 
What speed should the boat make? A. The screw 
should be 12 inches diameter, 24 inch pitch and make 200 
revolutions per minute for a speed of 3 or possibly 4 
miles per hour. 
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602,063 
Cars, guard for railwa: 
Cars, jack for loading or unloading, aa 
Cars, steam heating a us for railw: ; 
alr ia onl 1 gat Portions ved 502, 204 
pa , W. O. Bird 
Carding 
c w .. of, J. Rasa" ebabeate ss secon seronecenens a 
Prop, . PS..... sbseceescccode ow 
Cart, toad. © = RRR Ea 502, 028 
Sess See Ch. Jewelry case. 
ash controlling machine, Russel & Brady........ 501,962 
puont > & WG Mbb on escncccscccdcssedacceensesoes 51,987 
Folding chair. 
e@ making and delivering device, C. L. 
Mepeb ontscnccthnonsetapensn ses bshsnnocdoses coded 62,202 
case and cutter, P. W. Brundin............ 3,170 
. SF ERE co paennEnNagEtty 52,179 
_ SS , WeResenepepgpeaen . O1,0e4 
Churn dasher, W. H. By: ‘ wow 508,180 
Chute, flour, J. K. Jobnston,............... tees 608194 
Cireuit connector, track, E. BH. GRs cc ccceces 
Clamp, J. F. Harvey............. peed ecdeodeudeocetes 501,986 
Clock, illuminated, W. H. Alderson............. 602,161 
Clock, self-winding and synchronising, A. @. 
SUM iicochbtitnieliviesdenniiecdatiedten 2, 
Clock synchronizer, electric, A. G. Wiseman...... 2,157 
ment for, A. G. 


Clocks, electric winding at 

WPM nsahtn cee ecegnegecasanhee caboose 
Cloth cutting machine, H. A. Caldwell.... oe 
Cloth cutting machine, W. 8. Salisbury. eek 
Clutch, friction, H. C. Crowell... ............cssceees 





























501,925 
Senkas ne f. Wigtereap. go egeeeczsseceees Son'seo 
apparatus for handling, W. D. Rwart....... 
Coal for transportation, apparatus for preparing, 
Coak sane _- SEQ gor atee senscnce 2,082 
» or storage pond cr basis for pulver- 
ized, we. A lis. Sapedocassevenpeeneesé@> ered 502,085 
Cock or tap, stop, J. T. Hailwood........ . 2,094 
— fastener, ho R. J. Vanderbeck . M228 
mutator brush, H. G. Relist. ..........60..cecoee SO1.860 
Cooker, steam, Long & Kline............6...00ss000+ 501,962 
Cooler. See Wine cooler. 
Cork retainer, A. J. 6. Laussedat.................+. 502, 126 
pee . ww. Walee henson ‘eee Mico sousoces CES 
le coupling. cou) 
that coupling. Thill \_ " ” ping 
Credit balance pegister, A.L. orfleet peveoseceseces 602, 133 
tivator, R. 8. Buch.............. . 
Cultivator, J. A. Parker . 2,1 
Cultivator disk attachment , 5 
Cultivator disk c’ . A. Oaldwe! 
Cultivator, latins Ps A. Herd 
Curryoomb, er 
Curtai A. W. Herr 
Cutter h rotary, K. N 


w.M. 8 

Dish cleaner, W. A. Adams 
Distilling mash, R. I ‘ oan 
Drilling machines, electric mutor for rotary, R. 
So _ eee ; 

Drying machine, J. K. Proctor....................0. 
Dust collector and separator, lb. F. Gale........... 
Dust pan, W ‘ 


bem = og or motor, 
Electric 
Rich. 











ii. 
801,961 


Electric switching apparatus, A. RB. Roe....502,104, 502,105 


Elevator. See Sucker rod elevator. 

spestvelyete bath, 8. H. Emmens ...............0:. 501,906 
End gate and scoop board, combined, W. H. 508.087 
End gate, fastening, F. A. Havens..............--.; 6) 


Engine. See Gas engine. Multi-cylinder engine. 


Osel ing ne. 
Engine boiler, locomotive or other, E. U. Gibbs... 502,117 
gine foundations, building, P. M. Bruner...... 601,914 
Engines, automatic throttie for, 8. V. Rawlings.. Wl, 
gi steam distribution in multiple expan- 



























Ry 6 Bis CEU c 060s code eden ‘bebuneredegooenine 602,140 

nes, steering gear for traction, G. W. 

DEE > cohonsbeddeenbesgccngote eaten tues) sonnndeeee 9, TH 
Excavating machine, V ollbering & Bernhardt.... &2,151 
Feed motion, B. J. MeCieilan............ eee 
Feedwater heater and purifier, Field & Ciark..... 
Feedwater heaters, tube scraper for,G. H. Bur- oan s08 

TDL ncnhoasenscapedheverdin’ 6ebs ecvedosecssbeocgoese f 
Fence, hedge, F. J. Troxell........ -. 502,068 
pense, wire, I. K. | ed - G06 

ender. D 
SD, Wl 5 Ey GUE ae Doevensdvesercocesstnocncees §2,030 
Fire alarm systems, electric signal for, J. Sachs.. 502.407 
Fire escape, J. P. Coons Wl, 
Fire escape, F. J. Fairchild... ..............ccesecses 2,070 
Fire extinguisher, W. Gee «sees 502,186 
Fire lighter, P. Pescho 504,136 
Flax ing machine, C. H. Norton.. . 

ih ii in seenviccucduseessseecodss ebede 502,056 
nee GRO, SF. BA. CRIBB, 60000. sccccccescoccesscees 2,175 

y fork. 
See Boiler furvace. Brick kiln far- 

nace. etal! furnace. 

I 0 sneeesns cadeinesss + necee cbse 2,08 
Furnace fuel feeding device, J. W. Wetmore..... 51,979 
Furniture joint, L. R. HDs « ceccccoessccccscccess 501,985 
Gauge. See Water a 

Garment supporter, Gemmont heounvencencenapecre GN. 





ap’ us for manufacturing, J.J. Kirkham 602.1% 
as cut-off a us, automatic, N. Lom +e OSI 
as engine BR SEED orcad <n sqacccnasere catesene 








adjuster for, A. Stark wane 
as PRINbs 006 déb0000dcesecesee vee 
R. J 
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2 MEE <2 0v2 corn cvesvone 
manufacture of solid balls 
DePout 


A. & 8. DePout........ .........- . 2,013 
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leather stretching maeht M. Charnock 

Leva) guard ai tachment, J st 

Liquids, apparatas for elevating and 1 equalizing 
the supply of, W. M. Morgan. . ........-...cesces 

Locomotive, electric, BE. A. Sperry 

Locomotives, sutomatic supply tank for RG. 
Ward 


5 Be 


Loom, &. PP. Woodward 
Loom, ciroular, A. De Laski. 
Loom for weaving endless or jointless fabrics, D. 
Fileppi 
Lebricator, J. H. & F. A. Marios 
Labricator, P. F. Brag : 
Lubricator, R. Place 
Labricator, ©. B. Wood 


Measuring instrument, electric, B. Thomson 

Measuring instrument, electrical, R. M. Hunter 

Metallurgical furnace, F. G. Bates : 

Me —_ Me 7 aratus for the electroiytic extraction 
Kmmens 


M« _ See Water meter. 


Middlings purifier, W. D. Gray $02. 187 
Milk can, H. Philipp om, 
Mile, vessel for the conveyance of, Mellor & 

Shae : 2.005 
Mould, Buliock & Douglass - D196 
Mortising wool, §. J. Hicks 2.10 
Mower sickle head, T. J. Mitche!! -. 22 
Muiti-.cylinder engine, L.. C. Worron ... 8 
Musical instrument, [. Polenod 6, 108 
Musical instrament keyboard, C. C. Kropp S2.,U09 
Natiing machine, F. O. Tobey -. 22,22 
Nipple holder, J. Canney . 22M 
Nut look, T. D. Jones . 1 
Ordnance, breech mechanism for, J. B. G. A. 

Canet . I 
Ordnance, recoil mount for, W. H. Driggs 502, 178 
Ore crushing machine, A. fraser M1, 
Ores, treating refractory, ©. J. Fauvei 502,181 
Organ, H. Nelson . 42,080 
Oscillating ine, M. H. Delany S014 
Packing rod, A. Bradford SOL 

Dust pan. 

Paper machines, makin wire for, P."Tourasse 52,087 
Pencil, adhesive, ©. 5 te pple 52,163 
Peueli, Suid holding, W. 8. Olmated et al 501,968 
Penct! sharpener, ?. McMenamin oe 
Perman’s rest. ©. H. Allard 52,218 
Petroleum, refining sulphurous, F. J. Carman . 18 
Phonograph and coin-operated mechanism, com- 

bined, W. &. Burnott oe, 
Photographic camera, J. D. Garfield 501,961 
Photographic camera, C. G. Osteman 2,198 
Piaao peda) attachment, F. &. Olmstead .. ml 
Picker stem, G. N. Todd oR m1 
Picker sticks, lug connection for, Webster & Dob- | 

son . 

Pipe aad nut wrench, P. Armantrout 501, 985 
Pipe coupling, R. Herman 502,088 
Pipe voupling, T. W. Moran 52,24 
Planter, band cora, G. 8. Sheffield 502,239 
Piester com position, T. J. Heller 52,006, 502,097 
Piow, A. ¥. Jackson SOLS 
Piow and pulverizer, rotary, G F. Whitmore 2,214 
Piow, riding, D. Thom .. S206 
Poeket book, L. Scheuer : 602,143 
Pocketbook, frame, C. G. Pfingsten . is 
Post driver, J. H. Hog . 502,075 


Press. See Baling press 


Printing machine, rotary web, J. J. Clause 501,921 
Propeller, &. P. Ambler . 42,061 
Puller. See Tack puller 
Pulverizer, A. Stevens .. oN 
Pump, steam, BE. C. Jobnson 502,043 
Pump, vacuum, W. &. Moore WL 
Rack. See Hay rack 
Rail joint, &. G. Ward 502, 1538 
Railway chairs and fish plates, mardre! for com- 

bined. D. A. Chapin SOL.S9 
Railway foot guard, 0. L. Darfiinger ... DS 
Railway frog. spring. 0. #. Jordan . Wie 
Ratiway gate, KR. C. Douglass 501,928 
Railway trolley, electric, &. A. Sperry . 1988 
Ratiway trolley, electric, C. J. Van Depoele 502.243 
Railways, conduit system for electric, F. Wynne. 502,216 
Ratchet device for tools, P. J. O’Brien... - D7 


Recorder. See Time LR 





Register. See Credit balance register. 

Regulator. See Saw swage 

Rheostat. ©. A. Hussey 02.040 
Roofing, metallic, J. T. Neel : . oe 
Saddle, harness, L. 8. Hil) ... 02,121 
Saw sewage, Bronson & Chubb S08 
Sawn ill feed mochantam, C. Bowman 02,245 


Jcale, automatic weighing and recording, W F. 
Buros 2 
Boow, dumping, ?. Ryan 2142 
Screw threads, apparatus for miiling dies for roll- 

ing, H. K. Jones 
Screw threads, die for roiling, H. K. Jones, 





a6, 502,268 
Borew Cheende, too! for cutting down, C. A. Hig- 
dee + 


Merew chreada. tool for trimming, 6. A. Higbee... 501,92 
Sealing cans. etc., apparatus for, Sloan & Barnes. 12.019 
Separator, W. Scoular ow» OI 
Sewer cieantng apparatus, A. Mundell 





Sewing machine guide, C. H. Foster secgee nt 
Shaft coapling, wollow | H. W. Caldwell SO, 
Shank sti er, G. A. Weid - B78 
Sheet metal elbows, manufacture of, C. & A. 

Lindemann 502,044 
Shovel standards, etc., device ‘tor cneene. A. 8. 

Mo Dermott on 501,965 
Shutter worker, J. V. Stribling........ soccesiiussd 02.240 
Sign, iNumtnated, A. L. McCormick... eee RON 
Skate, O. BE. Wollert -- 2,108 
skimmer and sweater, co nbined, Ww. a. Howard. &, 
Soldering machine, J. W. Roberta -- 
Sower, seed, Nightingale & Stearns. . , . ae 
Spindie, sieeve whirl. J. T. Covo ‘ 
Spoke stinding mac hine, G. J Covert dai........ @2,1% 
Square, T-. J Bramwell... ned ~ 2,12 
Brel! cleaner, ©& Knudson . ‘ : — a 
Stall drain, M. Logan yee <oseeee ROD 
Stail floor, 8. G. Brown 900 cecceeses 
Stamp mil) cam, A. Amsbury evvesee GOR219 
Stave bollow!ng machine, A. M. Benson........... 1,910 
Stone, artificial, J. W. Turner : ---- SBS 
Stool, piano, J. Dierdorf se ene 508,089 
Store service ap — Se BR. PaMeGt. ....ccccccces 2012 
Stove caster, J Hal ---« O02,189 
Stovepipe hanger, W i Trepus peeseocemne ee 
Straw stacker, M. & C. Heineke ... Oe 
Secker rod elevator, F. BE. Boylan . ee 
Suga> refining apparatus, L. A. Prangey, 

ber2.o14, 502,015 
Sulky. T.’Preeman 502,088 
Support for moring bo bodies, ‘WT. Lane . 9e 
Suspenders, J. . Sie .. 200 
Switeh, Tew & Ri eccadecancccboseess Sm, 49 
Switch stand, Ward & Potter............ - veces G02,154 
Tack puer, 6. 3.¢ apewell enter - Mise 
‘Taga fastener, 8. K. Adaros . Rie 
Teaching arithmetical my a a J Gallegos. . im 
Teaching sveliing, device Gailegos soe 502,188 
Telephone cable, W. K Patterson 502? 


‘Tebgppento intercomm anication, system of, F ie 


Colviz, - 2.001 
Thi coupling, W. D. Cob 501.923 
Thill couplings, anti-rattler for, W. A. Pardee... 602,134 
Thimbies, thread cutting attachment for, M. 
eras foe macaine feeter and band cutter, A. JS. 

. DL 
Tine poo workman’ se, 8. A. Dean . 26 
Tire and device fur inflating sawe, paceman, tr. 

B. Jeffery - . 2,008 

Tire, preamatic, KR. W. Huss se OO 
Tire, pneumatic, Morgan & Wrigbt 2047, 2048 
Tire, wheel, J. T. Smith ~~ OT 
Tool, combination, A. Koudsen Sn, 260 
Tool handles, ete., f wremre! for. W. H. Thomas.. 2.107 
Toul holder, J. Hope . ~ SE | 
Toy, A. Le Plongeon Rw 
Trap. See Animal trap. Fly trap. 
Tretia, hop, D. Craig UR 
Trotley wire and banger. BE. P. Wetmore 2 
Trousers, M. & N. Harrie 42263 
Trousers, J. L. Schuey ... 
Trenk and wardrobe, combined, J. C. Kern ~ ei 
Tog fastener, hame, ©. Sievers 51.98 
Turuing pearl buttons or other articies, meohar- 

tem for, J. Cleret 1,922 
wine, J PF. Steward 1,970 
twine, method of and machinery for making, J 

¥. Steward 1.971 

SOG 


Type founding wm yPajustabie. W. Grothe 
Ty peeriting machine ‘ 
Typerriting machine, ©. ©. Clarke 
Typewriting machine, J. A. Garner 
Typewriting machine, J. D. Amith 
Typewriting machine, 4. B. Webb . 
Ty 7pewnting machine joint Hitagine & Jénkins. 
ve, balanced slide, G. &. Neeley e 
Vaive for reversible steam Le ty L. Beputte. 
Valve gear for compound engines, D 
yoo berner, ©. Pruce 
sanee slicing machine, ©. M. Fairbanks 
Vehicle, spring, (. C. Bradley . 
Vebicle wheel, D. Crowtber 
Voehicio wheel, A. L. H. Mesemer 
Ventilatt apparatus, F. ©. Chadborn 
Vise end winch, combined, M. J. Doherty 
Vise, bench, A. Larie oe 
affie tron, D. Shields cesece 
egon, dump, ©. 8. Deyo seccoceeoemes 


s 
: 


ee 


ee ue 





. Tat 
Wire netting. method of and machine for making, 
w.¢ . 020 


Wrec kine aan M. Brabaw . R92 
Wrench. See Pipe and nut wrench. 


DESIGNS. 


Cabinet, N. 8. Wood...............006. 
Camera case, H. Casier. socceccnge 
Dish, W. H. Tams 

Hair pin, G. P. Farmer 
Hat —— G. Gutlohn 
Nai! set or countersink, rf. B. Hitoh........ 
Ruler, dressmaker’s, 8. 8. Freeman 
Spoon, C. P. Truesdell........ ‘ 





TRADE MARKS. 


Anmsthetics, C. E. Hale Bae 
Car couplings and parts thereof, Smillie Coupler 
Manufactu ng COMPANY... «. . cee nsse ses ess B19 
Cigars, Wertheimer ( t— opetancodii 23,408 to 73,406 
Face wash and curling fluid, German-American 
J WO eee 23417 
Flour, wheat, Marshall-Kennedy Teather, ete 0 23,421 
Glue for mending china, glass, leather, etc., 
GRIER, Bn 0 c000 ca cegaccunctogeesséesesooes 
Henrietta cloth, W. L. Wellington 
Liniment, Michigan Chemical Co 
M ia, M. J. arquez deegaqneusddegocccces 
Matches, friction, parior, ‘safety, and wax, 





Holmberg.... wee BAB! 
23,410, 23,411 | 


Packing for machinery, Garlock Packing Oo 
Periodical journa), Kittredge Company... 
Pianos, organs, im mandolins, and banjos, 

Memphis Muse TiR> coepeccamsnennesegsesessnnnev en 
Pills, tinctures, cough remedi and dicinal 








powders and plasters, H. Mather.... B46 
Remedy for amenorrhea and dysmenorrhea, Wii- 

cox Specific Medicine Company... egeacene 400 | 
Remedy for indigestion, H. O. Hyatt. guugveccoutbe 
Remedy known as microbe killer, W. Radam 
Saddles and collars, harness, 8, R. & I. C. 


neil 
Shoes, Wallace, Biliott & Co 23,408 









Soap powder, M. Werk Com 23,304, 23,396 | 
Soaps, laundry, toilet, and tener W.H. MeMallin 23,306 
Spades, diamond- pointed, Terre Haute Shovel and 

GREE acce scccecsecsccescnsinseeboosibes 23.409 | 
Tea, C. 8. Hicks - B4D 
Ware, enameled | hollow, Stransky « Co ++ BAI | 
Yeast, B. P. , -. Bas | 
Yeast, cake, W. POorner.. ~~ Ba 





A printed copy of the a and drawing of 

any patent in the foregoing list, or any patent in print | 
issued since 186, will be furnished from this office for | 
% cents. In ordering please state the name and number | 

of the patent desi and remit to Munn & Co., #1 | 

Broadway, New York. 


Canadian patents may now be obtained a | the in- | 
ventors for any of the inventions named in the Lg 
7m list, provided they are simple ata cost of 

f complicated the cost will be a little more. For full | 
instructions address Munn & Co., 1 Rroadway, New 
York. Other foreign patents may ‘also be obtained. 








Midvertisements. 


ORDINARY RATES. 
Inside Page, each insertion «- - 75 cents a line 
Back Page, each insertion - - - - $1.00 a line 

t” For some classes of Advertisements, Special and 
Higher rates are required. 

The above are charges per agate line — about ht 
words per line. This notice shows the width of the ne, 
and is set in agate type. Wngravings may head adver- 
tisements at the same rate per agate line, by measure- 
ment, as the letter . Advertisements must be 
received at Publication Office as early as Thursday 
morning to appear in the following week’s issue. 














Seneca Falls Mfg. Co, 695 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y, 


IMPROVED LATHES MODERN 
ENGINE PR seny 
Also Foot Lathes, Tools and Supplies. 


Sebastian Lathe Co. teestae Cuter atret 














| is many times greater than that of any similar journal 


| the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Two handsome photo-engraved display sheets 


“ Recent Lmprovements in Air ( omaprengors, ° 
“Recent Improvements in Rock Drill 
malied free > ang one who will cut out this 
advertisement mail it to us with his name 
and _—— 
ING ERSOLL-SERGEANT DRILL Co. 
Havemeyer Bidg., Cortiendt St., New York, U.S.A. 





ROCK DRILLS (eee 


AIR COMPRESSORS & 
MINING TUNNELING. 





RAND DRILLC 


MODEL 606—" WORK. 


tmnaies ven for the 
article Yq SF or r~ Tate 


rortte Ma sak; Gon Ce., © Marea Street, a ae. 


WM, GRAVER TANK WORKS, 


(INOCORPORATED.) 


Mapufacturers of tron and Steel 
STORAGE TANKS. 


Orrice, 
3d Floor, Rookery Bidg. 
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THE GRIFFIN Mit: 


A perfect pulverizer of all refractory substances by either 
the wet or dry process. It works better and at less expense 
than any other Mill, and is conceded to be the only perfect 
pulverizing Mill manufactured. 

For FREE Illustrated Pamphlet address 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 92 STATE ST, BOSTON. 
LIGHTNING WELL-SINKING 


a Jetting, 
Wina il, Pope Ses 


~e she quaiiey water, orjtealieds be. 
The & 


‘merican Well W 

















CHARTER GAS ENGINES. 









91 & 92 WATER STREET, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers of everything needed for 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


for otter Gas 
Boi 






De, Cordage 
catalogue, ay Mets, and dis- 
count 6 on request. 








MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 


Tf you are Lp as fap yt th a A 


amateur, you should have a copy of our new cata- 
a ‘Our 32 edition is avery e rate and com- 
ete book of 704 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 

book will be sent to any part of the world, pre- 


The value of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN as an adver- will be re Every ms first purchase amounting 
tising medium cannot be overestimated. Its circulation 





now published. It goes into all the States and Territo- OMERY & xi a. » ine Tools, 
ries, and is read in al) the principal libraries and reading wax 4 —4€- Cis N'Y 





rooms of the world. A busincas man wants something 
more than to see his advertisement in a printed news- 
paper. He wants circulation. This he has when he ad- 
vertises in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. And do not let 
the advertising agent influence you to substitute some 
other paper for the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN when se- 
lecting a list of publications in which you decide it is for 
your Interest to advertise. This is frequently done for 
the reason that vhe agent gets a .arger commission from 
the papers having a smal! circulation than ts allowed on 





AUTOMATIC 














For rates see top of first column of this page or ad- 
dress MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 


Rubber Rolls and Wheels. 


os, Drying ome and Ventilati 
Catalogues 


HEAPER THAN WINDMILLS |=" ckayanepiaitye So 


WATE JAMES LEFFEL & £0. 








SPRINGFIELD, OHIO,U. 











BELTING of Various Styles, ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, 


COAL MINING and HANDLING MACHINERY. 


The JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., COLUMBUS, O. 
2 Send for “%” Catalogue “CO.” Branches: CHICAGO—NEW YORK. 


for h made Soda W: 7 te ATE reat Ice Machine 
$1.25 and up. Cookers $1 L. D MIGNY, 26 West 25th St., wy es von 


Chain 















SELTZATEUR 


| MASON & HAMLIN 
ess SCREW STRINGER 


Gerd ces Plaxe Penta en 
vn Keeps a «ne ch ier iy Tene. 


= ual ~+ of Pome | Purer. 
G2” Fully Iliustrated Catalogue sent on 
application, 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Fie & Ly 
18 TREMONT 8r., 


ee TJ ful Books! ): SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (BUPPLE- 
se MENT. 5 be d back @ SCIENTIFIC 
| ~ ay UPPLEMENT can be had al tl Office Ses 
Mechanics Builders, men of Lote taal and x —~- 
men, of all classes, need good books in the line of and 
their respective callings. Our post office department ‘fyene want the best Lathe Drill 
permits the transmission of books through the mails 
at very small cost. A comprehensive catalogue of 
useful books by different authors, on more than fifty 
different subjects, has recently been published for 
free circulation at the office of this paper. Subjects 
classified with names of authors. Persons desiring a 
copy have only to ask for it. and it will be mailed to 
them. Address, 


MUNN & OU., 361 Broadway, New York. 


rstest FINE GRINDER *xowe 
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Shingle, Heading and Stave Mil! Machinery 



















and Veneer Cutting. 

Send for cat. A. 
Handie Machinery 

for Turning Handles 

ete. Send for cat. B. 
Wood 








PATTERN MAKER, 1.otA TAS Ry. 
STOW FLEXIBLE SHAFT. 
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Partially refined and crude = Tore boiler 
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PERFORATORS OF ALL METALS 
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Coal, Stone. 


i tn Harringtesn & King Perferating Ue., Chicage, and 24 Pearl St..N.Y 
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ARNISHES, LACQUERS, 


Their Raw 


is added the 


ng the 

ive ry, Bon 
Editor of “ 
trated by 89 


P ‘ce $8.00, by mall, Bree af postage to any address in 


th 


Matert 


rials. 
to Siceative or 
ing Oils in tilling 


Roasting 
Siccative Or 
Varnishes. 
nishe Lees L- 4 
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a. ~ pon, 


Vv Fishing and 


A A 
tent af the above 


the ‘orld who 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS, BoOKSELLERS & IM PORTERS 


810 Wa 


A pen oF Pin i iy 


rewlar,2 tho, chsrwing the fal tabie of son- 
\t above book sen apply 


jew Revised Descriptive Catalogue of 

and other Catalruce, 
Scientific Books, SS eefrcach of Bctence applied to 

s, sent Sree 





Varnishes, Lacquers, Printing 
Enh, end Seating Wess, 


JUST T READY. 


PRINTING INKS, 
and SEALING WAXES 


0 
Horn, and 
‘Techno-Chemical 
39 engravings. Ln one volume, 12mo, 338 pages. 


Ge Ty bos oe Convert 

ng of Resins. 

iL Pemtie dive ot grat or 
Miscuiionse: 


1 ot dsm Wag War Appendix. The Art of 


Oil or Fat 


it Var- 


sent free to any one who will 


and free af 2 postage fo amy one i any part 0 


Inut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





WATER MOTOR 


GAS ENGINES & VENTILATING FANS 


The best Motor in the world for =. all kinds of 





light machinery, _ 


for blowing 
coffee mills, 


by water ‘companies everyw 
Bac kus Water Moter Co., Newark, N. J 


ess, neat, com invaluable 

chure b orsema, running ertading Ey 
ventilating fans, ice cream 

e world over, and recomm mended 

here. Address for shy iw 

oe Lote Be 





PP. PRYIBITs, 


519-531 


split, single 


All kinds of Pullers. solid or with patent 
or armed, | self ing bearing 
ction boxes. adjustable in 


tieht and loose, also 
Clutch Pulleys. 


MI 


STEEL 
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2 TEMPERE 
= STEEL WIR 





W. 41st ST., New York. 





Large stock on — 
2” Send for Catalogue C. 8 
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Value. 


the RE aE a ney 


protect you against high prices, 


POA QATARA AOR ADA OARA AAO OA OAD 
See elalala a alae es ele ee ela ee ele ee 


If you wish to economize in 
when next in need, Sent by 
no substitute. Send for 
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~W.L. DOUGLAS — 
$3 are. c 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 


and Yo 
Reve tr ty ht ty be a my Se 

Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 

Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped om the bottom before they leave the factory,to %& 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the # 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L. Douglas & 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who sells you unstamped & 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


rt footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 

» Postage Free, w 
Catalogue with iull instructions how to order by mail, 

“— w.L. protean Box 551, ene Mass. 
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$2.50 and $2.00 8 
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THE FONDA LATHE TOOL. 





post. 
Price $3. 
Made by 
CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 
Ne. 179 Washington Roper Oe pen. 
G3” Send for catalogue of Ti 


Tate baw ong useful tool is in great 
demand by Pattern 
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salaries named. wr By » 


es of certh: 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Times Building, Phi 


aTeM An Eee for Dettgcnting 
UGHTSMAN, care of 
ladelphia, Pa. 





of preserving arapes 
by water tubes. ith 5 Ulestrations. . 
pg © Try SUPPLEMENT. 


cents. ad at this office and frost 


GRAPES: HOW TO KEEP.—METHOD 
by the use of bottles. of water and 
tained in Scr. | 


0-800, rice i | 


CARBUTT'S <* DRY PLATES 


“CELLULOID” FILMS, 


Especially fa for Fictegreehins | Becinay end 
pei rR TAA Si 
satanutactare ae PALL LE Care hi Tr 

















ALANSON CARY 
; YL ORINGS 








Bores SMOOTH, BOUND. ¢ ov 


BI -——-4 


L, and SQUARE HOLES. 
valuable to Carpenters, Cabinet and Pattern Makers. 


Mortixing Core Boxes’ 
High 


——— ward. Send OO f t 
vg malled free wit ‘or A: ot Os to a). = neat case, or Sc. for 
BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPL. MEAT CO 315 | Ee New York. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 





Air Pumps, 
Labeling Machin 


nd Dies, 


Tin Working Mach’ery 


BURT MFC. CO. 
Rechester, N. Y. 





F YOU 


in Brass 


in quantities, write to THe Jones Bros. Eiec- 


TRIC Co., 







HAVE ANY SMALL ARTICLES 


or Iron that you want manufactured 


-» 28-30-32 West Court St., Cin’ti, O. 





‘or Catalogues. 
GATES IRON WORKS, 
50 C Se. Clinten St.. Chicage 


mor h Gt Boston, 
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BALING & PACKING USES 
RYTHER MANUFG. CO. 
42 MILL STREET, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 








faves pogtage 76 Deas from 


American Desk & Seating Co. 








those who use a STUB PEN. 
$1,00 per gross. 


N IDEAL STUB PEN-Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442 

A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 
TARE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


INK HOLDER and a "DELIGHT to 
Price, 











and Threadine Pipe. 


to 6 inch. 
Our aim is to make 


en ‘ere 8 universal “akuowl- 
caged tobe THE BEST. Ew" Send for catalogue. 
THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 















ECONOMY IS WEALTH." 1 
ge Aged Hall % Hell ‘typewriter. 


oe price. Prints all 
, interchangeable type. 


‘ora 


f 
languages 
Adaves TYPEWRITER 60 
611 Washington Street. Hoston, Mass. 
Mention Scientifie American. 





DELANEY’S 
Expansion Packings 
for , Water & Ammoni: 

DELANEY’ 
Setallic Gaskets and 


make oralies joints. 
9: Delaney & Co. Mfrs. 
& Fowler Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RAILWAY & STEAM FITTERS SUPPLIES 


Rue’s Little Giant Injector. 
Screw Jacks, Portable Forges & Biowers. 
JOHN 8, URQUHART. 46 Cortiandt St., N. ¥. 


Dust! Dust! 


’ Patent Dust Protector 
nose and mouth from in 
dust. dust i rou 
el 
o ee eee S 
ita. Oweulars free. 
TOR CO., 31 La Sal 
ht and pro- 


$10.00 to $50.00 Eis: 


ness. Magic Lanterns and Views of popslar sub- 
ects. Catalogues on plication. Part 1 Optical, 2 
atporatice 3 Meteorological, 4 Magic Lanterns, etc. 
° SSE, SS Madison Street, Chicago. Hil. 


Pog Mg ame Reta 


address AAKON L. WHEELOCK, 
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TENDERS WiLL. 
Government of Newfoun diand, 
al ieoaiern ¢ re the ith day of August 
next, for a lease of the St. John’s First Claas Simpson's 
pro’ Dock, and of the harbor works in connec- 
for a tern of ten, Sheen or twenty years. 
e Dry Dock is 620 feet in extrem » le with a 
draft of 4% feet of water on the sill at "high tide" It ts 
built of concrete, pitch pine and ocak, and is me pees 
condition. The property 8 eq ulpped on one side of the 
dock with all necessary repuir, shop and office accom- 
modation, in a brick building 400 feet } tong, 90 feet wide 
he shop is provided with 
1 vertical drill, | punch and shears. 1 set plete roils, 
electric light plant, -_ engine and boiler, with necessary 
shafting. In se e brick building, on the same 
side of the dock, is the pampt ng =. consistl 
of two Allan 8 30-inch uae pomee (dt 
acting horizontal ‘coat nea) > 2 on .. centri- 
fuga! (engine, compound, double, vertical), ali supplied 
by a pair of marine boilers. The gate isa ‘floating tron 
caisson, provided with steam warping capstan and steam 
ballast pump. Ten ears pro- 
coutract. 
lication to me. 
n’s, Newlound- 
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ders must state verm of 


osed, rent and securities for performance 0 
be had on ap 


Purther culars may 
R. BON Nt Colonial Secretary 
land.— May ’ 1898. 
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the m given in the Notes 
and Queries of corresponderts as published in the Sci- 
entific American Ly the past 3) lone together 
with many valuable moportant ad: 


Over Twelve Thousand ome 

nearly branch of AY usefu T arte 
being represe bed. od sD ar the most com) ensive 
volume of the kind ever before the public. 


The work may be regarded as the product of the stud- 
‘ical experience of the ablest chemiste and 


jes and 
workers in all of the world; the information given 
of the highest value, arranged and condensed ip 


rahe convenient for ready use. 
ing that can be thought of. relating 
to oo used in the various manafacturing indus- 
tries, will be found answered. 
Instructions for working many different processes in 
aoe = arts are — 
in any branch of indust 


ma. 3 will and in this boss much that is of practioa 
value in their respective callings 
aa who are f m ccared of independent business or 
relati to the home manufacture of sam- 
les, will in it hundreds of most excelient, 
6B Send for Descriptive Circwlar 
MUNN & O©O., Publishers, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, 
361 Rreadway, New York, 
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This Company owns the Letters Patent 
No. 186,787, granted to Alexander Graham 
Bell, January 80, 1877, the scope of which 
has been defined by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the following terms : 

“The patent itself is for the mechan- 
ical structure of an electric telephone to 
be used to produce the electrical action 
on which the first patent rests. The third 
claim is for the use in such instruments 
of a diaphragm, made of a plate of iron 
or steel, or other material capable of in- 
ductive action; the fifth, of a permanent 
magnet constructed as described, with a 
coil upon the end or ends nearest the 
plate; the sixth, of a sounding box as de- 
scribed; the seventh, of a speaking or 
hearing tube as described for conveying 
the sounds; and the eighth, of a perma- 
nent magnet and plate combined. The 
claim is not for these several things in 
and of themselves, but for an electric tel- 
ephone in the construction of which these 
things or any of them are used.” 

This Company also owns Letters Pa- 
tent No, 463,569, granted to Emile Ber- 
liner, November 17, 1891, for a Combined 
Telegraph and Telephone; and controls 
Letters Patent No. 474,231, granted to 
Thomas A. Edison, May 3, 1892, for a 
Speaking Telegraph, which cover funda- 
mental inventions and embrace all forms 
of microphone transmitters and of car- 
bon telephones. 
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